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“The Future Belongs To Those. 


WHO PREPARE FOR IT” 


MAKE PLANS FOR YOUR FUTURE BY 
ATTENDING THE COLLEGE OF YOUR CHOICE 


The Northwest Missouri State College 
President J. W. Jones 


Maryville 


The Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
President Walter H. Ryle 
Kirksville 


The Southeast Missouri State College 
President W. W. Parker 


Cape Girardeau 


The Central Missouri State College 
President George W. Diemer 
Warrensburg 


The Southwest Missouri State College 
President Roy Ellis 
Springfield 


1956 
Spring 
Quarter 
Opens 


1956 
Short- 
Spring 


Term Opens 


(Semester Basis) 


March 6 


Feb. 27 


March 13 


March 7 


April 16 


April 4 


(First 
Summer 
Term) 


June 4 


April 16 


1956 
Summer 
Quarter 
Opens 


Summer 
Session 


June 2 


June 4 


May 28 


(Second 
Summer 
Term) 


July 30 


May 31 
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NEW 
very Cc 
irnaey Passes every copy test 


DITTO D-10 Duplicator and DITTO’S magic copy control. 
= Makes up to 300 or more copies, 120 per minute, in 1 to 5 colors at once—Copies directly from anything 
you write, type, trace or draw—No stencils, no mats, no inking, no make ready. On any size or weight 
mea El sTSelPaDaDnaenes eset er card Seck—I0 copies fer less than @ penny. 
You'll treasure this teaching aid—Perfect results every time—Frees you forever from hours of irksome 
copying—Gives you more time for yourself—more time for self improvement—more time for doing 
the things you want to do. 










READY FOR INSTANT REPRODUCTION OF: Posters, Newspapers, Lessons, Examinations, Programs, 
Drawings, Office Forms, Outlines, Graphs, Athletic Schedules, Tickets, Bibliographies, Notices, Lectures 


ONE OF 3 DITTO DUPLICATORS PRICED FOR THE SCHOOL FIELD 







59 New DITTO Workbooks FRAPPR conenen wou obigstion to me, please 


Send literature on DITTO Duplicator 


—FOR REPRODUCTION ON LIQuiD MACHINES NOW Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 


Send FREE: DITTO Workbooks Catalog and Sample Lessor 








An outstanding DITTO service for every grade and 
every subject. Each book contains daily lesson material 





for brighter 
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Name 
preprinted on DITTO Master sheets, ready for making classes .. 
up to 300 or more copies as needed. Written by easier School 
teachers—Edited by nationally recognized educators teaching Address 
Each $3.25. Write for titles. City County State 






University Pub. Co.. 1508 Main St., K. C. Mo. 
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“Confidence 


+) 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess —pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, ““Molly Grows Up.’ 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 

An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 

35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


“Molly Grows Up’’... first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 
“Growing Up and Liking It!”’. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 

“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 
“It’s So Much Easier When You Know”. . . booklet on 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 

**How Shall 1 Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet for mothers, 
suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


‘“‘ducational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’. . . Com- 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies . . . free from the makers 
of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 


Miss Anne Shelby, 
Educational Director, 
Personal Products Corp., 


Box 5666-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

—__New 35 mm. film strip, 
“CONFIDENCE... BECAUSE 
You Understand Menstruation’ 


with sound without sound 


> 


Record: 
Record speed desired: 
Date wanted 





___New 16 mm. movie, ‘Molly 


__ ae", __ 22", ___ Univ. 12" 








Grows Up” (on free loan) 


Date wanted 





The following booklets: 


— “Growing Up and Liking It!” 


— “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


—— “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” 


— ‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


0D One “Educational Portfolio on 


Menstrual Hygiene.” 











Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
School — 
Street 
City State - 
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Spice up your Teaching 
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New Books 28 
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For a look at the Missouri State Teachers Association 
when it was in swaddling clothes, turn to page 15 for 
the first of three Centennial articles. This one covers 
the organization of the Association and a glimpse of 
its growth up to the Civil War—tl.F 








Send all Contributions to the Editor 


General Officers: Reuby S. Moore, President, St. Joseph; Lynn Twitty, 1st V.-Pres., Sikes- 
ton; Mrs. Nadine McVay, 2nd V.-Pres., Butler; Frances Moore, 3rd V.-Pres., Columbia; 
Everett Keith, Columbia, Sec.-Treas.; Inks Franklin, Columbia, Editor, School and Com- 
munity and Asst. Sec.; Gordon Renfrow, Columbia, Director Field Service; Marvin Sham- 
berger, Columbia, Director Research. 

Executive Committee: H. Byron Masterson, Chm., Kennett; Carl Byerly, Vice-Chm., Clayton; 
W. L. Daffron, St. Joseph; John E. Evans, Kansas City; Carl Henderson, Moberly; Joe 
Herndon, Raytown; D. A. Mallory, Buffalo; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla; Julia B. Schmidt, St. 
Louis; G. Frank Smith, Cameron; Ex-officio, Reuby S. Moore and Lynn Twitty. 

Published monthly Sept. thru May at Columbia, Mo., by Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation. Entered as Second Class matter, Oct. 29, 1915, P ffice at Columbia, Mo., under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided for in section 1103, 
Act of Oct. 3, 1917; authorized May 17, 1921. Annual membership dues $4.00. Subscrip 
tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 














How Do YOU 


Choose A Textbook ? 





No question about it—this picture does not 
illustrate your method of choosing a text! 
You are aware of the many important ele- 
ments that should be present in the text 
you pick to help you teach your students. 
You have a right to expect an attractive 
format, durable binding, appealing page 
design, and strong legible type. You are 
entitied to the most convenient and effi- 
cient organization of text material, as well 
as accurate information in which you can 
have confidence. These features, along 
with the most modern and effective teach- 
ing aids available, are the elements which 
have built the Macmillan reputation for 
over a half-century of textbook publishing. 
Macmillan texts are planned with you in 
mind; they are designed to help you teach. 


See for yourself— 
[—#—inquire about 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Primary through High School 


WHIPPLE & JAMES BASAL 
GEOGRAPHIES, Rev. 


YOUR HEALTH AND 
GROWTH SERIES 


MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY SERIES 


Grades 4-8 


THE NEW BASIC SCIENCE 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


First Book, 1956 Edition 
Second Book, 1956 Edition 


HISTORY OF A FREE 
PEOPLE, 1956 Edition 


The Macmillan Compan ry 











2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 





STORY OF GLASS 

“The Story of Glass Containers” is 
an attractive booklet relating some 
of the history of bottles and their 
present-day manufacture and use. 

It is well printed, full of colorful art 
and free. Quantity copies for classroom 
distribution are available from Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute, 99 


Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


APPRENTICESHIP 

\pprenticeship of the past is com 
pared with modern apprentice training 
procedures in the 1955 amplified edi- 
tion of the booklet, “Apprenticeship 
Past and Present,” issued by the U. S 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Ap 
prenticeship 

Examples of apprentice indentures 
since 1640 are given in a_ his- 
torical review of the development of 
apprenticeship in this country. This is 
the third edition of the 34-page book 
let. It may be obtained at $.20 per 
copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C 


LITERATURE LEAFLETS 

Teaching literature to highschool 
students is the subject of a portfolio of 
14 leaflets produced by the National 
Council of Teachers of English 

The leaflets are reprints of articles 
which appeared in the English Journal 
and all are tested secondary school 
teaching procedures. The _ portfolio, 
called “They Will Read Literature,” 
is available from the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


WORLD AFFAIRS 

“World Affairs” is a year-long study 
program designed by educators and 
sponsored by the Minneapolis Star. It 
consists of a 48-page guidebook, week 
ly study aids and multiple choice quiz 
zes, all free to teachers in the upper 
midwest area 

The program studies 26 contempor 
ary issues, including the United Na- 
tions, world agriculture and trade, the 
appeal of communist? and_ western 
democracy and racial problems. The 
program has been in use nine years 
and serves 1,400 teachers each year. 

Write World Affairs Program, Min- 
neapolis Star, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


| eaching 


ECONOMIC SECURITY 


‘A Teacher’s Guide to Economic 
Security for Americans” is designed to 
help classroom teachers integrate the 


study of the normal economic hazards 


of life with economic education 

It discusses the historical forces 
which contributed to economic ins 
curity and offers an evaluation of s 
lutions along with teaching aids f 
their presentation. This 123 page bool 
let was prepared by the American As 


sembly, Graduate School of Business 
Columbia University, and Lawre1 
Senesh, Economist, Joint Council or 
Economic I.ducatio1 

Cost, $1.00, from the National Cou 
cil for the Social Studies (NEA), 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 


CLASSROOM DISNEYLAND 

Disney Studio making it possil 
for teachers to have advance inforn 
tion on “Disneyland” and “Micke 
Mouse Club” to direct class viewing 
\ “Disney on Television” booklet cor 
relates educational value in 
grams with classroom work 

It contains a series of “Tele-guides 
for the teacher, containing informatior 
on program subjects and advance pr 
gram schedules Copies are tree al 
may be secured by contacting ABC 
television stations carrying the two 
programs. Inquiries should not be 


rected to the Studio 


MECHANIC TRAINING 
STANDARDS PUBLISHED 

\ basic book of standards for auto- 
training has _ beet 
published by the \utomobile Mant 
\ssociation in cooperatior 


mobile mechani 


tacturers 


with the American Vocational Ass 
ciation 

Contents of the 80-page notebook 
size booklet range from selecting an 
counseling students to shop layouts 


and the training of teachers. On the 
committee appointed by the Americat 
Vocational Association to develop tl 
recommendations published in _ this 
booklet was A. B. Jordan, Assistant 
Principal of Hadley Technical hig! 
school in St. Louis 

“Standards for Automotive Servi 
Instruction in Schools” may be fr 
quested from AI-VE Conference 0 
Public School Autometive Instruction 
320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich 
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Make Military Orientation a 
part of your Student Counseling 


Wi: TODAY'S SENIORS facing the prospect 
of military service, leading educators have 

come to realize the importance of military 
orientation at the high school level. By informing 
students about their Army opportunities, teachers 
are preparing them for a successful adjustment 

to service—an adjustment that will make 

their Army career a rewarding experience. 

To help you fulfill the added obligation of 
preparing your seniors for a military as well 

as a civilian life, the Army has developed 





various pieces of informational literature for 
your use. These booklets will help you point up the 
fact that the Army wants every young man and 
woman, at least to graduate from high school before 


Available for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


considering enlistment. They will show you how 


graduates may choose their Army vocational 
= . ; e “es Prepare Through Education (16 minute film 
training from over 150 technical courses. They ¥ a ae ' 
which portrays problems of high school youths 


also explain other Army programs that emphasize 
: a about to enter service and advice given them 


further education, travel, psychological maturity b Png ; Si 
y their counselor) may be obtained free of 

and character development. charge by contacting nearest Army Recruiting 

You may get copies of these booklets to aid you Station or by writing to: 

in offering your seniors the guidance they need * * * 

by telephoning your local Army Recruiting 


Station or by clipping and mailing the coupon VOR ASE Cane 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


below. In doing so, you will be helping both your WASHINGTON 25, D. c. 
students and your country. Attn: AGSN-P 


™M56-1 











I i 
} THE ADJUTANT GENERAL i 
| Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. i 
i Attn: AGSN-P a —— , 
| Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can | 
I get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. ft 
| Address _ _ 
I Helping Youth Face the Reserved For You ; 
I Facts of Military Life (Student booklet describing Army i 
' (Teacher's pamphlet) job training opportunities) 
I City State ] 
i This Is How It Is It’s Your Decision i 
I (Student booklet (Student booklet describing ways i 
describing Army life) to fulfill military obligations) I 
| 4 : , High School Position n 
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FROM MINE To MILL 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 
cating plants . .. all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 





Iron ore is mined in many parts of the 
U.S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 


tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 
average 15,000 carloads of ore a day. 


r 
i 
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At big blast furnaces, the ore, together 
with limestone and scrap iron, is melted 
down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix” 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next 
stage of manufacture at the steel mills. 





Some of the ore goes all the way to the 
mills by train. But railroads deliver mil- 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 


upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 


boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute. 


i 





Along with the daily movement of mil- 
lions of tons of steel products, the rail- 
roads are often faced with such chal- 
lenges as moving huge girders mounted 
on swivels and supported by two flat cars. 


Welding together the many steps in this gigantic process is one of the jobs 
of the world’s most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that 
system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 


other form of general transportation, 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 22. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 





FEBRUARY 

3 South Central Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Driskoll Hot 
Austin, Texas, Feb. 3-5, 195¢ 


18 National Convention, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, NEA, Atlantic City, Fi 
18-23, 1956 

18 Elementary School Principals 
Workshop for Central Missouri 
District, Warrensburg, Mo., Fe 
18, 1956 

24 National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Convention, 
Chicago, Feb. 24-29, 1956 

27 Northeast Missouri Association of 
School Administrators South of 
36, Huntsville, Feb. 27, 1956 


MARCH 


5 School Board-School Administra- 

tors Workshop, Central Missouri 

State College District, Warrens- 

burg, March 5, 1956. 

Annual Meeting, NEA Depart- 

ment of Elementary School Prin- 

cipals, Denver, Colo., March 7-10 

1956. 

12 National Convention, Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Detroit, Mich., March 12-17, 195¢ 

12 Missouri School Boards Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, March 12 
1956. 

14 Fourth National Convention, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, NEA, Washington, D. C 
March 14-17, 1956. 

16 Joint Kansas-Missouri Home Ec- 

onomics Association Convention, 

President Hotel, Kansas Cit) 

Mo., March 16-17, 1956. 

Classroom Teachers Workshop 

for Central Missouri District, 

Warrensburg, Mo., March 

1956. 

18 Missouri Home Economics Week, 
state-wide event proclaimed 
the Governor for the first time i 
this state, March 18-24, 1956. 

19 Eleventh Annual Conference, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, New 
York City, March 19-23, 1956 

22 Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies, Spring Meeting, Stat 
College, Warrensburg, Mo., Marc! 
23-24, 1956. 

24 Business Education Department, 
MSTA, Spring Conference, Co- 
lumbia, March 24, 1956. 

25 Western Arts Association Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo., March 
25-31, 1956. 

25 National Convention, American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, jointly 
with Midwest Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA, Chicago, I!l., March 
25-29, 1956. 


NI 
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APRIL 

5 Joint Meeting Department Ele- 
mentary School Principals and 
Missouri Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 
Columbia, April 5-6, 1956. 

5 Science Night, Marston Science 
Hall William Jewell College, 

iberty, Mo., 7:30 p.m., April 5, 

§ Midwest Drive-In Conference 
Community School Superinten- 
dents, Omaha, Neb., April 8-10, 
195¢ 

10 International Conference, Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Minneapolis, 
Minn., April 10, 1956. 

12 Association of Business Officials 
of Missouri Conference, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., April 12-13, 1956. 

14 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of MSTA, Annual Conference, 
Columbia, April 14, 1956. 

20 Industrial Education Spring Con- 
ference, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, April 20-21, 1956. 

21 Missouri Section Mathematical 
Association of America and Mis- 
souri Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Joint Annual Spring 
Meeting, Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis, April 21, 1956. 


JUNE 

25 Missouri Association of School 
Administrators Workshop, Co- 
lumbia, June 25-26, 1956. 


NOVEMBER 

7 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 7, 8 and 9, 1956. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OFFERED 
ON WOMEN’S JOBS 


A bibliography of references on oc- 
cupations for women has been pub 
lished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. The 99 page booklet is the fifth 


in a series and covers occupation de- 
scriptions, biographies, fiction, direc- 
tories of schools and scholarship in- 


formation published between July 1, 
1948, and Sept. 1, 1954. 

The booklet is for sale for 35 cents 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, UL. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


A direct process duplicator can re- 
duce the cost of turning out a news- 
paper so low as to make it possible 
for even a class of 50 to have a paper. 

“Why and How to Publish a School 
Newspaper” is a 24-page booklet ex- 
plaining how to establish an effective 
newspaper. Specific topics include 
choosing the type of publication, nam- 
ing the paper, selecting the staff, pro- 
ducing the paper and selling adver- 
tising 

Copies are available to teachers at 
no charge from DITTO, Inc., 2243 
W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, IIl. 
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Teachers! 
Students See Chicago 


on a 


Iday 





Student Educational Tour 


Here’s something new in teaching. This April take 
your class on this popular Santa Fe Student Educa- 
tional Tour to Chicago. Students visit all the im- 
portant industrial, cultural and educational points of 
interest in just one day. They learn by seeing. 


Your class makes a delightful rail trip to Chicago. 
Trained escorts meet them on arrival, guide them 
on the tour, and explain points of interest. Sight- 
seeing busses are used to get around. 


And, when the sightseeing is over, your class speeds 
home via Santa Fe, refreshed from the thrills and 
excitement of the tour, and richer in experience 
and knowledge. 


C. L. Rich, Gen. Agt., Passenger Department 
Santa Fe Railway, 11th & Wyandotte Sts. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


I would like to take my class to Chicago on your 
one-day Student Educational Tour. Please send me 
complete information. 











Name School 
Street Address. 
City. State 
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HEALTH ACTION SERIES | 0% Counties 
expands healthy | The tollowing counties hav: 

a X ed complete enrollments in the Mis 
patterns of living ales Wikies Wiis Soiadtaien. tel 


this year 


This completely new Health Ac- 




















tion Series is prepared by experts < 
. : ; : Superi ' 
in health education. Their special County Co. Superintendent 
qualifications meet today’s needs \dair Chester Purvis 
in this vital subject. Atchison S. W. Skelton 
\udrain Howard Maxwell 
CHARLOTTE E. WILCOX Sates Mrs. Don Eubanl 
Bollinger Webster E. Wells 
JEANNE S. BROUILLETTE ~ ig - & Pua 
EDITH S. McCALL Buchanan Leonard Jone 
Camden W. R. Henry 
WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. Cape Girardeau Edwin W. Sander 
_ ’ Cedar Marvin Rosbrugh 
Texts for grades 1 through 8 present: ieiion Mrs. Zoe A. Wiles 
Christian Adrian FE. Gott 
e EXCELLENT BALANCE BETWEEN MENTAL HEALTH, Clay Ralph W. Ballew 
PHYSICAL HEALTH, SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND Clinton Mrs. W. Leslie Myers 
SAFETY HABITS Cole J. M. Wilsor 
Coope Chas \. Repp 
e HIGH INTEREST PRESENTATION ra + tg 
o UNIQUE VISUAL HELPS Daviess Ernest C. MecNitt 
DeKalb H. ¢ olt 
e COMPLETE TEACHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM Rial Aes Wiese Ttcnenss zi 
e A NEW SERIES THROUGHOUT raatdin -O. E. Burke 
Gasconade ‘ \rueger 
— Ask cur representative, Wayre Mownihen, Lola. Kan., te show you ae Ml oom M ° : ale 
these books cor write direct for description and samples ckory rs annie inkens 
\Beckley- " Howell G. Bernard Smith F 
en BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY © PUBLISHERS Jackson Homer M. Clements 
1900 N. Narragansett e Chicago 39, Ill. Jasper John F. Wilson 
Jefferson Clyde S. Hamricl és 
— ; om Knox Miss Bessie Hudsor 
— ey Lat: r I. | \tkinson 
a NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM '<* Ji tins | 
Lincoln Mr Cleo Scheer q 
Linn Mrs. Vera P. Rinehart m 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM | =:«: foward teeth |g 
McDonald Alton Carnell 
Macon Miss Mary F. Graves 
Madiso foscot Stephens 
GRADES 1-8 fadi n me ( ae a 
Maries Frank L. Hodge 
McCSWAIN — ULRICH —COOKE Mercer Miss Gertrude Young si 
Mississippi J. Abner Bect : 
. ; : . , Monroe Mrs. Mary A¢ = 
Makes teaching and learning arithmetic easier | = Montgomery Mrs. Ruth G. Snan P 
Newton C. M. Robinson 
Osage J. D. Wilson 
e Pemiscot Floyd E. Hamlett 
OWS @ eatwres 4 Perry Mrs. Ora Nelson Gut! S 
Phelps Ralph Marcellus 
@ A new visualized approach leads pupils to Polk Mose Voris tl 
discover and understand number relationships Putnam A. B. Shelton I 
Reynolds Vernon Moore } 
@ Insures correct preparation for each new step Ripley Mrs. Mable Swindel 
St. Francois 4. O. Hardy a 
@ Easy to read and understand St. Louis George W. Vossbrink 
@ Provides al Jant ; ee Saline Frank W. McGraw I 
rove es abundan opportunities or practice Scotland Mere Callie C. Smith 
—includes an abundance of problems Scott Ward O. Brasher 
Shelby G H Jordan 
TEXTS © MANUALS ¢ INDEPENDENT TESTS Taney Elmo Ingenthron 
PRACTICE BOOKS * ANSWER BOOKS — peg vecte I 
© on erbert ( 
Warren Miss Edna Polstet t 
Write for [ Al D [ A W 7 R 0 T 4 b R S Webster Ellis O. Jackson . 
Worth Kenton Thompson 
FREE Wright Mrs. Essa Findley ; 
ARITHMETIC RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
Ortl rs le *k oO l oO OI hree al | 
WALL CHART Summit, N. J. ®@ Palo Alto, Calif. © Dallas, Texas ¢@ Atlanta, Ga. will en aie gn ay Pena before 
long. 
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tendent 
Purvis 
Skeltor 


’ 
faxwell 


At what age 
should a girl be told 


about menstruation ? 





How this important question is being answered 
in many school systems today 


“Better a vear early than a day late” is the answer more and 
more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the 
question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins — helps 


to eliminate the shock of the unknown. 


In hundreds of schools today the Kotex* program of menstrual 
education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and 
sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- 


sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the 





This complete program 
is available to you 
without charge 


“The Story of Menstruation” —a 
Walt Disney Productions film 


— 
(8 This 10-minute, 16 mm., 


> & . 
po sound and color film avail- 
\ —" ro able free (except for re 
Seo 2.0) 





turn postage) on short 


term loan. 


“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on menstrua 
tion, written espe ially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail 
able in quantity for class 
room distribution. Use 
the order form below 


ordet as many booklets 





as you need 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers co 
operated in organizing 
this helpful teaching 
| guide. The large color 


chart on menstrual physi 


ay 
4 © x SR ology 1s designed for 
a classroom lectures 


“Very Personally Yours” 


rhis booklet is written espec ially for 
girls over 12—approaches the subject 
from their viewpoint. More than 10 
million junior and senior high school 
girls have read “Very Personally Yours.” 





program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are 
held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 
a P.T. A. representative is asked to participate in the 


planning of the program. 


Why this program of menstrual education 
is particularly suitable for younger girls 

In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts 
—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with 
younger girls. 

“You're A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written 
especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can 
easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls 


acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. 
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f-————CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !-———— 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 
Educational Department, ST-26 

919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinois 

Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 

send the following 

__. copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
(for girls 9 to 12) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| __ copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Also 


(for girls 12 and over) 


0 leaching Guide 


D Physiology Chart 


| . M. RE ). S&S. PAT. OFF 
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learner. 


learner. 





Sn the new Winston Arithmetic Program 


you will find a variety of material to challenge the gifted 


Here is one type—the arithmetic puzzle: 


Only Winston’s 
much to challenge the gifted learner as it does to help the slow 


The new Winston Health Leries -- 


offers challenge, fun and interest for the learners as well as 
techniques and procedures for the teacher. Yet, these beauti- 
ful texts are loaded with health facts. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


BEN BEESON—8903 Eager Road, St. Louis 17, Missouri 


27/ ??? (From grade 6) 
81 
54 
54 


program for individual differences does as 


State Representative 

















at the University of Denver 
SUMMER SESSION ... JUNE 18-AUGUST 17 


Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 


vidual needs. 


Attractive, comfortable, 
on-campus apartments 

abundant sunshine 

limitless mountain 
playground and cultural 
attractions... and con- 
genial companions en- 
courage study and build 
memories, 


10 


For complete information. ..courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY | 


cite Gann a ie ae aE annie renee ee ee eee dis | 
r TI 
| UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado | 
| Director of Summer Session, Department P-2 | 
| University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado | 
; Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. | 
| Name | 
| 
| Address | 
| City Zone State | 
isi Acne heer esha ge hs dh lg aap 4 





5 YEAR GOAL 
NEA Building Fund 







DEC. 1 
1955 
$101,735.63 


SEPT. 1 
1955 
$78,288.07 


FEB. 1 
1955 
$49,819.77 


N.E.A. 
Life Memberships 
&& 


Contributions 


Missouri teachers had raised on De 
cember 1, 1955, $101,735.63 toward a 
goal of $125,000 to help build the five 
million dollar National Education As 
sociation building in Washington, D. C. 
The total from all states now exceeds 


$4,000,000. 


Over 596 Missouri tea rs ive 
taken out life memberships sting 
$150 each all of which is credited to 
M‘ssouri’s five year quota 

Life memberships may be paid for in 
installments over a period not to ex- 


ceed ten years 

Teachers who have not enrolled as 
life members are asked to contribute 
$2 each year for the Building center. 

Make plans now for a life member- 
ship drive. Teaching can become truly 
professional only when all! teachers 
band themselves together. 
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FILMING 
EDUCATION 
IN MISSOURI 


The history of free public edu- 
cation is one of the great stories 
of America, and I felt a deep and 
pleasurable excitement upon being 
asked to write a film script on this 
story for the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association as it happened in 
Missouri. 


JARVIS 
COUILLARD The camera crew began work on the film with a shot of the Missouri 


By 


State Teachers Association headquarters in Columbia. 


I felt something else, too, just as 
pleasurable but quite, inexplicable 
\s I drove west on Route 40 to 
ward Columbia tor my first script 
conference, a_ strange nostalgia 
filled me. 

The sign was not a large one, 
but it caused me to slam on the 
brakes and pull off the road 

“Family style meals $1.” 

I sat down at the long table 
where other tovrist families were 
already eating and as the waitress 
began to place bowls and platters 
before me, I suddenly realized what 
it was. ... I was home. 

The fried chicken, the cream 
gravy, the pickled beets and even 
the plain boiled potatoes. The 
food had the taste and flavor that 
I had known in my mother’s kit 
chen. She had come from Missouri. 

The stories began to come back 


Grandfather Bratton selecting, sea 


soning and whittling the hickory 


axe handles, then selling them in 
Hannibal. Fighting for the Union 
during the terrible war. The long 


upriver trip with the tamily to 


Saint Paul; the train and ox wagon 


Astatue of George 
Washington Car- 
ver, one of several 
great Missourians 
shown in the cen- 
tennial film 





to the Dakota Territory to live in 
a sod hut on the new land viven 
to the soldiers 

\nd Missouri had 
Mark 


with sure and simple skill unfor 


nourishe d 


Iwain, a man who drew 


gettable pictures of the great rivet 


(See Education in Missouri P. 45) 





A shot from the film illustrates the 
fact that in 1842 the state could only 
allow 60c for each child attending 


school. 
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A scene catches this Lincoln-like pose 
representing a Missouri scholar in the 
early days of state education. 


The mood of 1875 is recreated to show 
the advancement of education on the 
college level. 





TEACHING TAXATION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


By Mrs. Carmin D. Reed 


A mathematics instructor tells the importance and 


the means of preparing youngsters to deal with 


the world of taxes 


Faxation is a vitally important 
subject to every American and one 
which can be made meaningful 
and enjoyable to pupils as it is 
taught. This unit may be taught 
in eighth grade arithmetic or gen- 
eral mathematics. A thorough un- 
derstanding of this topic by all 
pupils is important for several rea- 
sons: 1. Taxation is the process by 
which people pay the expense of 
carrying on the government. Taxa- 
tion makes the wheels of democ- 


racv go around. 2. 


+ 


Each person di- 
rectly, indirectly or both will be 
paying taxes throughout the rest of 
his life. 3. ‘The old saying: “There 
is nothing certain but death and 
Since the 


taxes,” is quite true. 4. 


public is demanding more and 
more government services from 


city, state, and federal government, 











taxes have increased enormously. 
Federal taxes averaged $3.88 pet 
person in 
World War I, and hit $313 in 
World War II. 


These objectives may serve to 


1900, up to $50 by 


guide the discussion of taxation in 
class: I. Develop an understand- 
ing of the meaning, purpose, and 
necessity of taxes. 2. To teach 
the meaning and use of the vocabu- 
lary of taxation: tax, levy, revenue, 
valuation, property tax, tax rate, 
luxury tax, excise tax, exemption, 
ad valorem, duty, per capita. 3. 
To teach pupils to be able to solve 
taxation problems: (a) To be able 
to find the amount of tax when 
the assessed valuation and tax rate 
are given. (b) To be able to find 
the tax rate when the amount of 
valuation are 


tax and_ assessed 


given. (c) To be able to find 


the assessed valuation when the 
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— 
Cool 





I den’t understand a fraction of it! 


amount of tax and the tax rate 
are given. 4. To develop an appre 
ciation of the evolution of taxes 
from the earliest times to the pres 
ent. 5. To give an insight into th 
everyday purpose of taxes so a bet 
ter attitude may be developed to 
ward them. 6. By learning mor 
about taxes, particularly incom 
taxes, money may be saved; vet 
the government will receive its fair 


share. 


Introducing Taxes to the Class 


“For the next several davs we 
are going to study taxes. How 
many of vou have paid taxes the 


last week?” ‘This makes taxes real 


and meaningful to the pupil b 
connecting it with his experiences 
and that of his parents. Many ex 
amples may be noted as sales tax 
luxury tax, social security tax, pe! 


sonal and real estate tax. 


What is a tax? Why are taxes 
necessary? What are some of the 
services we get in return for the 
taxes we pay? A discussion might 
be similar to this—Can_ you 
imagine living in a community 
where there are no public schools 
no health department to safeguard 
peoples’ health, no police depart 
ment to protect the lives and prop 
erty of people and no provisions 
for lighting and cleaning streets, 
building roads and bridges? Oui 
federal, state and local govern 
organized 


ments are to perform 


these services for us. Since these 
services are for us, it is only fair 
that we should pay the expense ol 
the government. Money paid fot 
governmental use is called taxes. 
Can you give other services the 


city performs for its citizens? Serv- 
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ices performed by the state? By the 
federal government? 

Perhaps we would appreciate the 
services performed by the govern- 
ment more if we looked back to 
the earlier times to see how some 
of these services were rendered 
then. This is one story of early 
taxes. “In medevial times the serfs 
who lived on the large estates paid 
their lords for protection and the 
use of their land by produce in- 
stead of money. On one estate each 
serf paid the lord one pig out of 
each five. On another the lord re- 
ceived from each tenant one-half 
bushel of corn, ten bushels of oats, 
five hens each Christmas and twen- 
ty eggs on Easter.” Other interest 
ing examples may be found in ref- 
erence books and encyclopedias. 
Now the government takes the 
place of the lords. We pay taxes 
in money for the use of the land 
and for all the services that the 


government performs. 


Bring as many examples as you 
can to school tomorrow of the use 
of taxes. Can you name some 
things on which we pay taxes? 
Mary reports her father had just 
been to the county seat to pay 
taxes on their home, car, farm 
land, and furniture. John said he 
was given a watch for his birthday 
and there was 20°, luxury tax on 
it. Jane said that there was a 2% 
sales tax on practically all sales in 
Missouri. George said his father 
had just paid a state and federal 
tax on his wage and income of last 
year. State, county road, school, 
gasoline, estate, taxes on imported 
articles and numerous other taxes 
were mentioned. By continued dis- 
cussion the meaning of the follow- 
ing types of taxes may be brought 
out: federal government-ship 
(customs), income tax, gift tax, in- 
other revenue 


ternal revenue, 


bonds. 

Most governments get the larger 
part of their taxes from property 
taxes. Property taxes are listed as 
real and personal. Real property 
includes land and buildings. Per- 
sonal property includes moveable 
property such as furniture, auto- 
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mobiles, jewelry, stocks, bonds, on 
similar possessions. 

Mary said she went with he 
father to the county seat to pay 
his taxes. After he paid them he 
was given a receipt. She brought 
the receipt to show today. The 
teacher copies the bottom half olf 
the receipt on the board. Notice 
the valuation is given $3700. Do 
you know what this means? Who 
makes the assessment? When? An 
assessment is made each year by 
the county assessor. He places a 
value on every piece of property in 
the county. This is called the 
assessed value. However, the assess 
ed value is not always the market 
value. In some communities it is 
customary to assess property at a 
fractional part of the value as 1/2 
or 2/3 of its market value. This 
vear we used in class several state 
and county tax receipts and com 
puted the tax rate noting that the 
rate was uniform on all items in 


the same county. 


Three Types of 

Taxation Problems 

\. Find the amount of tax given 
the assessed valuation and the tax 
rate. 

1. John’s father has a house as 
sessed at $3500. What amount of 
tax will he have to pay if the tax 
rate is 1.59%? This is a percentage 
problem. ‘The assessed valuation 
may be thought of as the whole on 
base (b); the tax rate as the pet 
cent (r); and the amount of the 
tax as the part or percentage (p) 

(1) Whole times rate equals part. 
$3500 times .o15 equals $52.50. 

(2) Equation method: Let x 
equal the part or amount of tax. 
$3500 times .o15 equals x, $52.50 
equals x. 


(3) Unitary method: 1°) equals 


( 
o 
( 


1/100 times $3500 equals $35, 14% 
equals 1% times $35 equals $52.50. 
2. The rule will be noted by 
the pupils after going over a few 
problems, i.e., the assessed valua 
tion times the tax rate equals the 
amount of tax. 
B. To find the assessed valuation 
given the tax rate and the amount 
of the tax. 


1. Mary's father paid $78 taxes 
on real estate. The tax rate was 
15 mills per $1. Find the assessed 
valuation. This is a percentage 
problem. The $78 may be thought 
ol as a part or percentage (p), and 
15 mills as $.015 or a rate of 1.5°% 
(r), and the assessed valuation the 
whole or base (b). Then the prob 
lem may be worked by anv one of 
these three methods 

(1) Case method: Base equals 
percentage divided by rate or b 
equals p divided by r or whole 
equals part divided by rat 

(2) Equation method: Let x 
equal assessed valuation—x times 
o15 equals $78. 
method 


(3) Unitary analysis 


t'2°, equals $78, 1% equals $78 
j 


divided by 3/2 equals $78 times 
2 3 equals $52. 

2. The rulk will be obs« rved by 
the pupils, that the assessed valua 
tion equals the amount of tax di 
vided by the tax rate, after several 
examples have been worked 
C. To find the tax rate given the 
assessed valuation and the amount 
of the tax 

1. Find the tax rate from. the 
tax receipt. The assessed valuation 
is given as $3700 and the tax rat 
»75 26. 
method 


(1) Case rate equals 


part divided by whole or rate 
equals percentage divided by base 
or equals p divided by b. R equals 
$78.26 divided by $3700, 1 equals 
02115 or 2.115%. 

(2) Equation method: Let x /100 
equal the rate %, bi equals p, 
}700 times x/100 equals $78.26, 


87x equals 


¥ 75 ot, Xx 


equals 
2.20G*7. 
method 


(3) Unitary” analysis 


best for B). Let x‘ equal 78.20 
3700, 1% equals 1/x times 78.26/ 
4700. 

2. Continued drill makes ob 
vious to the pupils the rule that 
tax rate equals the amount of tax 


divided by the assessed valuation. 


Examples Aid Understanding 
Much drill on all three types of 

taxation problems using practical 

everyday examples will aid the 


(See Teaching Taxation Page 34) 
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Vote on Referendums | and 2 By Counties 


Referendums 1 and 2 were approved by an over- 
whelming majority at the special state election held 


October 4, 


Counties 


Adan 
Andrew 
Atchison 
Audrain 
Barry 
Barton 
Bates 
Benton 
Bollinge: 
Boone 
Buchanan 
Butler 
‘caldwell 
‘allaway 
‘amden 
ape Girardeau 
carroll 
arte) 
Lass 
‘edai 
‘hariton 
thristian 
‘lark 

‘lay 
‘linton 
ole 
oope) 
‘rawford 
Dade 
Dallas 
Daviess 
DeKalb 
Dent 
Douglas 
Dunklin 
Franklin 
Gasconade 
Gentry 
Greene 
Grundy 
Harrison 
Henry 
Hickory 
Holt 
Howard 
Howell 
Iron 

Jac kson 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Johnson 
Knox 
Laclede 
Lafayette 
Lawrence 
Lewis 
Lincoln 
Linn 
Livingston 


SRR RRR RR RRR RRR 
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1955- 


Referendum 2 


Referendum 1 Foundation 
Cigarette Tax Program 
For Against For Against 
1,437 397 1,460 361 
82 200 859 229 
949 2g! 930 326 
1,473 509 1,407 134 
2,249 542 2,189 553 
1,198 290 1,216 263 
1,869 344 1,787 405 
850 236 819 245 
1,241 509 1,168 192 
3,226 776 3,480 509 
6,142 1,479 6,337 1,195 
1,887 202 1,809 221 
653 214 674 200 
1,111 674 1,171 606 
895 248 931 204 
3,362 1,596 3,560 1,43 
935 355 907 347 
$25 101 {19 go 
1,886 398 1,753 166 
1,071 189g 1,046 184 
1,046 314 1,046 300 
1,119 222 1,101 225 
955 246 980 209 
1.248 641 {401 165, 
1,217 268 1,248 216 
2,473 1,308 2,738 1,012 
1,579 588 1,473 663 
1,325 350 1,396 272 
780 155 787 146 
764 201 736 198 
895 194 888 194 
770 168 750 180 
727 {gO 663 {50 
1,003 154 978 148 
2,795 142 2,852 350 
2,705 1,030 2,930 772 
1,096 534 1,106 507 
791 245 789 221 
6,881 1,274 6,947 1,126 
1,168 185 1,157 173 
1,025, 236 ggo 240 
1,715 576 1,612 651 
533 85 ll g6 
7°5 304 773 292 
1,022 373 1,043 349 
1,790 332 1,751 342 
591 219 618 180 
30,452 9,240 39.574 8,743 
1,069 1,119 1,721 Q4! 
3.518 943 3-798 631 
2,090 385 2,074 378 
395 143 398 122 
1,242 376 1,226 365, 
2,131 428 2,112 42 
2,627 544 2,615 520 
814 181 809 174 
1,052 345 1,073 291 
1,897 347 1,906 344 
973 268 987 232 


Counties 


McDonald 
Macon 
Madison 
Maries 
Marion 
Mercer 
Miller 
Mississippi 
Moniteau 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
New Madrid 
Newton 
Nodawa\ 
Oregon 
Osage 
Ozark 
Pemiscot 
Perry 
Pettis 
Phelps 
Pike 
Platte 
Polk 
Pulaski 
Putnam 
Ralls 
Randolph 
Ray 
Reynolds 
Ripley 
St. Charles 
St. Clair 
St. Francois 
Ste. Genevieve 
St. Louis 
Saline 
Schuyler 
Scotland 
Scott 
Shannon 
Shelby 
Stoddard 
Stone 
Sullivan 
Taney 
Texas 
Vernon 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Webste1 
Worth 
Wright 
City of 

St. Louis 


Totals 


Per Cent of 
Vote 


Referendum 1 
Cigarette Tax 


For Against 
1,355 154 
1,451 285 
682 254 
379 226 
15773 710 
395 135 
1,705 397 
997 136 
1,185 2g! 
939 479 
889 135 
821 199 
2,072 155 
2,908 {go 
1,437 +7 
5g2 154 
795 549 
744 155 
433 110 
p62 £15 
1,970 881 
1,257 32 
1,272 389 
1,866 $13 
1,207 366 
55 222 
199 270 
149 32 
1,426 jie 
1,064 248 
7! 153 
852 207 
1,408 1,134 
1,075 272 
2,298 775 
14! 157 
20,423 15,004 
2,895 1,259 
281 117 
595 153 
2,084 135 
1,252 116 
768 267 
2,779 305 
057 147 
1,565 507 
1,251 136 
1,849 {50 
1,571 370 
798 237 
1,497 14° 
6160 205 
1,153 351 
to8 122 
Soo 275 
15,6047 26,869 


2 = — 


70.69 29.31 


SCHOO! 


Referendum 2 
Foundation 
Program 
For Against 


1,350 16 
1,415 == 
687 298 
369 231 
1,755 696 
369 14d 
1,734 $45 
1,014 8q 
1,104 os) 
gil 19 
957 > 
792 202 
2,674 13 
2,895 jo2 
1,399 5s 
884 149 
715 »2 
700 1b 
3-389 a 
7° 391 
1,922 gi 
1,304 oft 
1,304 2g 
1,819 aS] 
1,194 Y 
O55 202 
126 529 
$19 f= 
1,492 +34 
1,001 225 
486 139 
825 224 
1,714 525 
1,077 267 
9° 158 84 
147 152 
27,280 8,144 
2,809 1,217 
281 108 
$61 184 
2,140 +4 
1,275 75 
751 HK 
2,795 245 
055 1 4¢ 
1,683 577 
1,261 117 
1,804 {70 
1,557 Ti 
853 1d4 
1,504 0d 
619 150 
1,126 537 
{03 111 
777 284 
24.452 17,879 
247,639 75,286 
76.68 23.32 
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The first of three Centennial 
articles on the organization 
and early years of the 


Missourl Teachers 


On May 23, 1856, a group of 110 
teacher delegates meeting in W\ 
man’s Hall in St. Louis voted to 
adjourn its convention sine die 
and commence as the Missouri 
Teachers Association. 

The people of Missouri owe 
those persons a debt of gratitude, 
for they founded what has proved 
to be among the soundest and 
most powerful influences in Mis 
Through the 


State 


souri education. 
agency of the Missouri 
Teachers Association, teachers have 
been able for a hundred years to 
unite their efforts toward the at- 
tainment of common educational 
objectives. 

The teachers subordinated the 
formation of the organization in 
the early hours of the convention 
to the subject of state support ol 
normal schools, but it is significant 
to note that it was not until the 
establishment of the Association 
that teachers were successful in 
carrving out this and their other 
proposals. 


The convention had opened the 


Wyman’s Hall, St. Louis, where the 
Missouri Teachers Association was 


organized May 23, 1856. 
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ssociation 


evening of the gist with a speech 
by the Rev. Dr. Eliot of St. Louis 
rhe next morning the teachers got 





—— 


Dr. W. T. Lucky 


First president of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association was Dr. W. T. 
Lucky, principal, Howard highschool, 
Fayette. He served two years 1856-57. 
Only one other person has been elect- 
ed to the office twice, J. M. Green- 
wood, superintendent, Kansas City, 
served in 1874 and again in 1905. From 
the first it has been the pattern to 
elect a prominent educator to this 
post. 


down to work at Wyman’'s Hall 
setting up a temporary organiza 
tion by electing William T. Lucky 
of Fayette president and adding a 
vice-president and two secretaries 
The meeting continued with the 
appointment of committees to re 
port in the afternoon on four main 
subjects: (1) the organization of a 
state teachers’ association: (2) the 
establishment of a normal school; 
(3) the organization of teachers’ 
institutes and (4) the establishment 
of an educational journal for the 
association. 
That same afternoon Horace 
Mann, the Massachusetts educator, 
spoke on the objects and advan 


tages of normal schools, after the 


PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE 





J 
1856 


O56 
- cot {956 
Wen win € 


committee reported in the school’s 


favor. George C. Swallow, then 
state geologist, called on the con 
vention to accept the report and to 
draw up a memorial supporting a 
state normal school as current con 
ditions dictated for presentation to 
the next session of the legislatur« 
The convention 
Mann spoke 


Subordinate resolutions adopted 


so pledged itsell 


again in the evening 


that afternoon from committee re¢ 
ports were: (1) the immediate o1 
ganization of a permanent stat 
teachers’ association; (2) the estab 
lishment of a state journal unde 
the control of the Association; and 
(3) the establishment of teachers 
institutes in all congressional dis 
tricts where such groups were prac 
tical 

The ideas were not new ones 
There had been previous agitation 
lor state-supported normal schools 
as can be seen by the time devoted 
to the 


subject by the delegates 


and the St. Louis Teachers’ As 
sociation appears to have been es 
tablished before 1850 The Clay 
County Teachers’ Institute had 
been chartered by the state in 
1855 
Organized May 23, 1856 
Immediate action was taken on 
the association organization \ 
constitution was presented an¢ 


adopted on the morning of th 
23rd, thus providing a medium for 
transmitting the needs and beliel 


concerned 


of teachers and othe 
persons 

Officers were elected as provided 
in the constitution, including vice 
presidents from each of the state's 
districts The first 
President, William 


I. Lucky, who was the necessary 


congressional 


ofhcers were 


firm guiding hand in the early 


_ 
| 








years; vice-presidents, J. A. Gil- 
fillan, E. S. Mitchell, J. L. Tracy, 
M. Harmon, W. H. Hopson, J. 
Baldwin and J. H. Carlton; cor- 
responding secretary, W. C. Wil- 
cox; recording secretary, E. May; 
librarian, N. D. Tirrell; and treas- 
urer, C. Oliver. 

Through 100 years of endeavor, 
the Association has maintained 
essentiaHy the same _ objectives. 
Ihe aims stated in the 1856 con- 
stitution were: (1) to promote the 
sacred interest of education; (2) 
to advance the mutual improve- 
ment of members; and (3) to ele- 
vate the profession to its just in- 
tellectual and moral influence on 
the community. 

Ihe Association was founded 
after the state had an education 
program set up. 

In 1856 state education was in 
the hands of a superintendent of 
common schools who was elected 
for a two-year term at $1,500 a 
vear. His duties included the ap- 
portioning of state school moneys; 
preparing suitable forms and regu- 
lations and distributing them; 
making reports to each regular ses- 
sion of the legislature; visiting 
each county at least once during 
his term of office; communicating 
with and aiding commissioners of 
common schools; and devising and 
recommending improvements in 
teaching the branches of instruc- 
tion pursued in the common 
schools. 

School supervision on the coun- 
tv level was by a commissioner of 
common schools. School regions 
were divided into districts, and the 
town constable’ collected local 
school taxes. 

Financing was based upon the 
act of 1853, a plan that was con- 
tinued with modification to the 
adoption of Referendums 1 and 2, 
October 4, 1955. State school 
moneys included the income from 
the state permanent school fund 
and 25 percent of the state rev- 
enue. This act was the first to pro- 
vide a share of the state revenue 
for public school support, and the 
assumption probably was that the 


money from that and the other 


16 


sources designated would suffice 
for the maintenance of schools. 


Local taxes could be levied for 
the purpose of providing school 
sites, school buildings, and the 
other things except for operations. 

The working machinery of the 
\ssociation was very simple. Pol- 
icies were determined by the mem- 
bers in attendance at the annual 
meetings and put into effect by a 
small group of officers elected at 
the same meetings. Prior to the 
Civil War, membership did not 
exceed 192. 

The early officers divided their 
time between teaching duties and 
\ssociation matters. Their main 
duties were to prepare the pro- 
gram for the meetings; appoint 
committees; and see that certain 
matters were brought to the atten- 
tion of the public through news- 
addresses and 


papers, public 


occasional pamphlets. Important 
matters usually were turned over 
to special committees. The vice- 
presidents further were responsible 
for arousing educational interests 
in their respective districts and 
taking charge of Association work 


there. 


Agents Hired 


Io stimulate interest in educa- 
tion even more, the Association 
employed two agents during the 
pre-Civil War years. 

In May, 1857, W. S. Baker was 
hired as agent at an annual salary 
of $1,500. His duties were to co- 
operate with the state superintend- 
ent of schools, canvass the state, 
visit and confer with county school 
commissioners, hold teachers con- 
ventions, and employ all other 
available means to awaken interest 
in the cause of general education. 
He actually worked four months 
for $500. 

J. L. Tracy performed the 
agent’s task in 1859-60, making a 
report to the 1860 annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis. Tracy stated he 
had traveled more than 31,000 


“e 


miles “to induce teachers to or- 
ganize themselves to help them- 


selves.’ 


A precedent begun at the first 
meeting was the election of a presi. 
dent whose position or past achieve- 
ments seemed worthy of recogni- 
tion. Lucky was the founder of 
Howard highschool at Fayette and 
the first president of Howard Fe- 
male College. 

Lucky was reelected in 1857, but 
the practice has been to pass the 


honor around. 


Membership 
Qualifications for membership 
set in 1856 remained essentially 
the same until 1919. In the be- 
ginning any person was eligible 
to membership by signing the con 
stitution and paying a two dolla 
fee. Life membership was $10. 
Failure to pay the yearly assess 
ment of one dollar for two vears 
in succession was considered a for- 
feiture of membership. For many 
] 


years, ladies were exempt from 


fees and assessments. 

Attendance at the early meet- 
ings was usually by the head of the 
universities and colleges of the 
state, the more aggressive teachers 
in those institutions, the state su- 
perintendent of public schools, su- 
perintendents and principals from 
the cities and large towns, a few 
county school commissioners, and 
a sprinkling of classroom teachers 
from the meeting place and_ its 
vicinity. In recent years, the 
“sprinkling” of classroom teachers 
has grown into thousands, due 
mainly to better means of trans- 
portation and, since 1909, teachers 
being able to legally suspend class- 


es to attend Association meetings. 


One of the first pre-war attempts 
to help teachers was the establish- 
ment of a teachers’ employment 
agency in 1859 with the editor of 
the Missouri Educator as manager. 
It failed, however. The next year 
the Association appointed a com- 
mittee of three to facilitate com- 
munication with those desiring 
teachers and those seeking situa- 
tions. Their task was made easier 
by the practice of school officers 
desiring teachers attending Associ- 
ation meetings and there selecting 
teachers for their schools. 
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is proud to announce the adoption of 


MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE COVERAGE 
$5000.00 for Medical Expenses 
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Starting our second century of progress, we are able to offer greater security and more 
protection to our members by extending our own Group accident and sickness program 
to include MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE. Through the years, we have always been 
the first to adopt the newest and most advanced insurance coverages. Now we have 
MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE . . . the ultimate in insurance protection. This plan 


is especially designed for our own group members to. . . 


. assure that members and their families can have every vital medical, surgica 


and hospital treatment; services so necessary when life is in danger 
. avoid the ruinous debt that follows serious accidents and illnesses. 


. . provide security and peace of mind, knowing that everything possible will be 


done to speed recovery and ease suffering 
More and more of our members are being faced with enormous medical bills which take 
years to pay. By adding this vital MAJOR MEDICAL coverage we have made it possible 


for our members to be assured every modern treatment without a shattering debt 


This is another example of what we can accomplish by working together 
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Our Second Century of Progress Harts with Greater Focurity for us all 









How 
Kl Warks 


Who ts 
Eligible ta 


Miply 


JSerimnunatton 


Major Medical begins where hospitalization insurance normally stops, 





This works through the application of a $500.00 deductible to vour medical 






expenses, which in most cases will be completely covered by your hospitak 






surgical plan. It is this very feature which makes it possible to get such 






excellent coverage at so low a cost. Major Medical pays those huge 





expenses which you cannot possibly face alone. Best of all, benefits are op 






an unallocated basis to help pay all the medical cost, after the deductible, 
























and are payable for as long as 24 months of treatment. 


After the $500.00 deductible is satisfied, MISTA VIAJOR MEDICA] 
steps in and pays 75% of the additional expenses, up to a maximum pay- 
ment of $5000.00 for any one accident or sickness. There are no limits o1 
individual items of expense. This is blanket and unallocated coverag 
Benefits include: 

HOSPITAL ROOM and BOARD HOSPITAL SERVICES 
SURGERY AMIBULANCE SERVICE.... PRIVATE NURSE 
DOCTOR BILLS PHYSIOTHERAPY 
LABORATORY SERVICE . MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
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MEMBERS: All our members insured (members not insured should 
apply for basic accident and sickness insurance first) under the MSTA 
group Accident and Sickness Insurance Plan and are under the age of 


70 years are eligible. G 


SPOUSES: Your spouse is eligible also, if under 70 years of age. 


CHILDREN: All your unmarried children, who are not self-supporting 
and are over three months and under 21 years of age are eligible. New 
dependents may be added as they become eligible. 


lo! 


Your insurance and that of your dependents will remain in force as long 
as all are eligible (as stated above), full premium is paid, and the Master 





Policy remains in force: Dependents cannot be covered unless member 


remains insured. 
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Lops, This is a typical example of major medical in operation. Assume a member 
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has a serious operation and incurs the following expenses: 











In the Hospital Outside the Hospital 































huge 
re a Room and board, 54 days @ $15.$ 810 Doctor home visits 51 @ $8 $ 408 
tible Operating room 150 Nurse 40 days @ $13 520 
Drugs, laboratory, etc. 390 Drugs and medicines 610 
Surgeon, assistant 1400 Total expenses at home $1538 
ICAL Doctor's calls, 30 @ $5 150 Total expenses at hospital $4226 
pay- Nurse 34 days ( $39 1326 Grand total expenses $5764 
its on Total expense in hospital $4226 
Tage 
RECAPITULATION 
ES 
GRAND TOTAL EXPENSES $5764 REIMBURSED BY MAJOR MEDICAL 
RSE Less deductible 500 75% of $5264 $3948 
Balance $5264 
Monthly Premium for Semi-Annual Premium 


Payroll Deduction Plan for Direct Payment Plan 
j ( ‘ ° e 

, hal Loes MEMBER $1.92 $11.50 
10u 


a 7 MEMBER and SPOUSE 3.67 22.00 

STA aye (- Uedical MEMBER, SPOUSE, and 
ze of ALL CHILDREN 4.17 25.00 
VIVA MEMBER and ALL CHILDREN 2.50 15.00 
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New 





@ If 50% of any chapter enrolls—all desiring the coverage will be accepted 





without evidence of insurability. See your C T A president at once. 






@ If 50% of all direct paying members enroll before April 15th, all thos 
applying will be accepted without evidence of insurability—otherwise 





long 
aster 
nber 


evidence of insurability will be required. Coverage will become effective 






as soon as minimum enrollment is reached. 








Now is the time to apply for this comprehensive coverage. When illness 
or accident strikes it will be too late (and too bad). 





When 
 Afply 






USE APPLICATION ON BACK TO APPLY 
MAIL AT ONCE TO EVERETT KEITH 
THIS IS OUR OPPORTUNITY OF THE “CENTURY”! 










































What s not covered under Major Medical 
We want you to know exactly what this plan covers. This policy does not cover E 
any loss caused by or resulting from: s 


Pregnancy; war; service in the armed forces; attempted suicide; mental disorders, 
unless hospital confined in other than a state or federal hospital; sickness for which 
medical treatment was rendered or recommended by a doctor within 12 months 
prior to the effective date of insurance; losses covered by Workmen’s Compensation; 
cost of eyeglasses or contact lenses, or dental care, except for injury to sound, 
natural teeth. 
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APPLICATION FOR MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE - 
SPONSORED BY THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION educ 
, , ' , ; lr 
Underwritten by Continental Casualty Company 
= es men, 
Chicago, HIlinois = 
and 
1. Your Date of effect 
Name? Birth? f 
Mo Day Year Ea 
Residence ough 
_ ? . » . ‘ 
Address? . Sex: M I each 
Street City Stats 
Our 
2. Name of Date ; 
School? Occupation? Employed? We | 
Mo ):; eal 
: ons ’ cient! 
Are you now regularly employed and on full time duty? Schoc 
3 ‘ -_ ; ie ae i ; Enou 
e List below all eligible dependents to be covered: (Dependents eligible are your spouse, if your spouse is 
under 70 years of age; and your unmarried children who are not self-supporting and are over 3 months How 
and under 21 years of age. Oper 
Name of Dependent? Date of Birth? Relationship Conti 
Mo Day Year 
repor 
dation 
Ch 
nifica 
Ce1 
on Ke 
4. To the best of your knowledge and belief, are you and your dependents to be covered now in good health its im 
and free from any physical impairment or disease? (If not, give details of all exceptions | 
t s 
and t 
essent 
5. When and for what ailment, injury or sickness have you and your dependents to be covered been under racy. 
observation or had medical or surgical advice or treatment during the past 10 years? (Give full Th 
particulars. Use reverse side, if necessary 
lic co} 
progr 
The 
phasiz 
The 
Date Signed Signature of Applicant educat 
SRZ-9888 
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MAIL TO EVERETT KEITH, MSTA BUILDING, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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The White House Conference 


se may well be the most significant ed- 
ucational conference ever held. It could 
mean much for years to come. 

Being called by the President of the United 
States, the Conference had a status spotlighting 
education to a degree hither-to unequalled. 

The 1,800 participants, with two-thirds lay- 
men, were carefully selected from all states 
and truly representative. —The Conference was 
effectively organized and administered. 

Each delegate actively participated in a thor- 
ough discussion and expressed his views on 
each of the following subjects: What Should 
Our Schools Accomplish; In What Ways Can 
We Organize Our School Systems More Effi- 
ciently and Economically; What Are Our 
School Building Needs; How Can We Get 
Enough Good ‘Teachers—And Keep Them; 
How Can We Finance Our Schools—Build and 
Operate Them; and How Can We Obtain A 
Continuing Public Interest In Education. The 
reports on each subject including recommen 
dations no doubt will be widely disseminated. 

Che question may well arise as to the sig 
nificant Outcomes. 

Certainly the first White House Conference 
on Education is a momentous recognition of 
its importance to our nation. 

It should serve to kindle anew the interest 
and the faith of the founding fathers in the 
essentialness of education to American Democ- 
racy. 

The reports developed indicate clearly pub- 
lic confidence in our schools and the present 
program. 

The needs of schools are recognized and em- 
phasized at the highest level. 


The Conference in clear cut language says 


education is the financial responsibility of all 
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levels of government—local, state, and national 


and that all must do more if needs are met 


lhe immediate responsibility of the federal 
government was determined by an overwhelm 
ing majority of the delegates as emergency 
Such a 


proposal is HR 7535 now pending in Congress 


federal aid for school construction. 


Finally. the results of the Conference. 1f 
properly implemented, should make for a con 


tinuing public interest in education 


Community Associations will doubtless 
give consideration to the Conference and _ its 


findings. 


Another First 


en meet the needs and desires of many 
teachers, it is good to announce for the 
Association Centennial that Missouri is the 
first State Association to provide for its mem 


bership major medical expense through catas 


trophe benefits. 


It is an optional feature of the group health 
and accident plan. To provide for catastrophe 
medical costs, benefits up to $5,000 without 
limit for any one accident or sickness are mace 
available. Spouse and children may be covered 
also. 

his is in addition to our present protective 
provisions which gives teachers comprehensive 
coverage. Anyone interested should make 
inquiry. 

Improvements of the group plan without 
increase in premiums, made possible by in 
creased participation, include payment for sick 
ness on the first day if in the hospital and the 
keeping of hospitalization effective for children 


up to twenty-one years of age if in school. 


Committee Meetings 


The Executive Committee met on January 
7 and the Bunker Hill Committee on January 
28. The Policy and Plans Committee meets 
on February 4; the Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Committee on February 








Elementary School 


Principals Progress Report 


By V. Carl Ilgen, Pershing School, University City 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals wishes to report 
to its members the progress that it 
has made during the first half of 
the school year 1955-56 and some 
of the plans that have been formu- 
lated for the latter part of the 
school \ear. 

Pursuant to past practice the Ex- 
and chairmen 


ecutive Committee 


committees met for 
Columbia, 
1955. 


Among the achievements arising 


of standing 
planning 
Missouri, September 23-24, 


purposes at 


from planning at this meeting 
have been the following: 
1. The very successful luncheon 


meeting held at the York Hotel in 


St. Louis, November 4, 1955, at 
which Dr. John Lester Buford, 
President of the National Educa- 


tion Association, addressed the 
usual capacity house. It is of inter- 
est to the membership that Dr. 
Buford spoke on facets of improv- 
ing the elementary school princi- 
palship unaware of the fact that 
his speech was tantamount to re 
Minimum Program 


Administra- 


viewing the 
for Improvement of 
Elementary 


tion in the Schools of 


Missouri. 
2. The decision that the Plans 


and Policies Committee has as 


sumed the definite responsibility 
of sensitizing the following groups 
to the need of implementing the 
Minimum Program for Improve- 
\dministration in the Ele 


Missouri: the 


ment ol 
mentary Schools of 
\ssociation of School Ad 
ministrators, the State School 


Boards, and the State Department 


Missouri 


of Education. Testimony has been 


offered by members of the Execu 


tive Committee relative to the 


progress made on the local level 
in some of the facades of the Mini 
‘The 
insurmountable in 


there 


mum Program. items enum- 
erated are not 


realization. Consequently, 


to 
to 


exists a compelling urgency and 
need of adopting virile and aggres- 
sive action on implementing the 
Minimum Program. The Execu- 
tive Committee confidently hopes 
that the Plans and Policies Com- 
mittee will be sufficiently activated 
and energized to succeed in this 
mission. 

3. Renewed assurances that work 
the Ele- 
mentary School Principals Hand- 
book 


made 


would be continued on 


and an attempt would be 


with the assistance of an 
editorial reviewing board to com- 
plete the project this school year. 
This necessitates the cooperation 
of those members participating in 
the preparation of the handbook 
in completing the job. 

first 
Elemen- 


issuance of the 


j. The 
number of the Missouri 
tary School Principals Bulletin for 
the current year, which signifies 
that the organization’s publication 
will complete its third vear of a 
full complement of issues. 

5- The necessity of printing the 
Constitution of the Department as 
revised within the last several 
years and the Minimum Program 
for Improvement of Administra- 
tion in the Elementary Schools of 


\fissouri was discerned. 

6. The formulation of plans for 
conference to be he'd 
\pril 5-6 


plans were reconsidered and devel 


the annual 
at Columbia, These 


oped at a Program Committee 
meeting held in St. Louis during 
the State Teachers Convention and 
during the early part of December 
1955. It is the combined wish of 
the members of the Program Com 
mittee to provide an outstanding 
conte) 


speaker to consider the 


ence theme—Elflective Educational 
Leadership in the Elementary 
School. 

The attention of elementary 


school principals is at this date di- 


rected to the spring conference to 


be held at Missouri University. 
April 5-6. The scheduled time for 
this conference, which is Thursday 
and Friday, is a departure from 
the traditional days of the week, 
namely, Friday and Saturday, util- 


ized in former years. Obviously 


some readjustment of planning 
will be necessary and the following 
information is offered. 

1. It is suggested that principals 


confer with their Superintendents 


sufficiently early enough befor 
April to secure permission to 
attend. 

2. The first session of the con 


ference is scheduled for the afte: 
noon of Thursday, April 5, facili 
tating arrival at Columbia from 
any point in the State during the 
morning or at noon of the sam 


day. 


meeting will be 
April 5, 
building 


g. The dinner 
held 
at the 
and is again expected to attract a 


Thursday evening, 


Student Union 
capacity audience. 


Information regarding dinner 


reservations and the entire pro 
gram will reach members through 
the next issue of the Bulletin or in 
a later edition of School and Com- 


munity. 

j- Membership in the State On 
ganization should have been com 
pleted by sending the annual two 
dollars dues to the secretary of the 
Miss 


secretary-treasurel 


organization or to 
Schmidt, 
of the Department, who is Prin 
Blow 
Avenue, St 


district 
Julia 

cipal of the School, 516 
Loughborough Louis 


Missouri. 


The members of the Executive 


Committee feel confident that the 


Department has made immeasu 
able and unprecedented progress 
in the last several years due to the 
professional interest of the mem 
bership at large to effectuate an 
organization that exemplifies edu 
and professional signif 


The 
ship can of its own volition insist 


cational 


cance and import. membet 


that the Department continue to 


typify progress in the future. 
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Ltems of Interest 





Bell, 


home 


Mo., 


eco- 


Elizabeth Wiegers, of 
began teaching vocational 
nomics in the Cabool highschool this 
She is a graduate of the Uni- 
Missouri 


month 


versity of 


Mrs. Martha Bowden is the new 
remedial teacher added recently to the 
faculty of the Cairo school system. 


Fred Brooks, principal, Hawthorne 
school, University City, spent the past 
summer traveling in Europe and the 
Near East. 


Howard P. Skinner, superintendent, 
Madison public schools, has an 


nounced the elementary building for 
this district will be ready for occu 
pancy early this spring. The system 


revised its schedule to a 
day instead of the eight in 


years. 


six period 
effect for 


many 


E. S. Brandenburg, acting dean oi 

Washington University College, St 
Louis, adult education division, was 
appointed dean last December 


Newton N. Smelser, a recent gradu 
ate of the University of Missouri, ac- 
cepted a position as an elementary 
teacher in the St. Louis public schools 
effective Feb. 1. Mr. Smelser’s home 
is at Troy 


Mary Massey, teacher of business 
education in Herculaneum highschool, 
attended the convention of the Nation- 
al Business Teachers Association, 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, the latter 
part of December. Mrs. Massey is 
chairman of the Secondary Schools 
Department of the Association and 
presided at a meeting of this group 
during the convention 


Mrs. Nalleyn S. Jones began teach- 


ing commercial subjects on Jan. 2 in 
the Miami R-1 schools, Amster 
dam, Mo. 

Emily E. Barth, of Urich, Mo., a 
recent student at Central Missouri 
State College, has been accepted as 
ome economics teacher at Lebanon 
highschool 


JoAnn Wade ot Springfield is teach 
ing ji the department at 
Southeast State College, Cape 
leau. Miss Wade holds a degree from 
College, Springfield, and the 
Oklahoma 


science 


Girar 
yrury 
niversity ot 


elected 
Purdy 


peen 


Mrs. Betty Seely has 
vocal music 


instructor in the 


S hools 


Jack L. Gold, a graduate of Central 
Missouri State College, recently ac 
cepted a position in Liberty as art 
teacher in the junior and senior high- 
school. His home is at Sedalia. 
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| a 


student at Cen 
College, 


teacher in 


Luann Freeman, a 
tral Missouri State 
cently appointed primary 
the Kansas City public schools 


Carol Radmall, 


Was fre 


whose heme is at 
Harrisonville, was recently employed 
as the second grade teacher in the 


Whittier School in Kansas City, Mo 
Washing 
Feb. 1 as 
Webster 


James Donald Pierce of 
ton, Mo., began his duties 
mathematics teacher in 
Groves. 


Mrs. Ruth C. Frye of Lamonte 
Mo., has accepted her first teaching 
position in the eighth grade of M«¢ 
Elroy Dagg School, North Kansas 
City. 

Myrtle Seabaugh, for 
teacher of home economics at the Mag 
Green Junior High ‘School in Cape 
Girardeau, retired from teaching this 
year and is continuing to reside in the 
Cape. 


many years 


Lawrence Bahn, works engineer for 


the Trojan Powder Co., Wolf Lake 
Ill., began his duties last Nov. as 
chemistry instructor in the science 


State Col 
M.S 


trom 


department at Southeast 
lege. Mr. Bahn holds an 
in chemical engineering 
ington University 


degree 


Wash 


Walter Huang, head of the geology 
department at Hardin-Simmons Uni 
Abilene, Texas, will begin his 
geology at the 


versity, 
duties as instructor of 


opening of the summer session at 


Southeast State College. Dr. Huang 
earned his doctorate in geology from 
Syracuse in 1949 

Rose Shanight, home economics 
teacher at Eureka High School, is 
chairman of public relations of th 
Missouri Home Economics Associa 


Under the chairmanship of Mrs 
Shanight the first Missouri Home 
Economics Week program is being 
organized. Mrs. Shanight has also in 
stigated a release service to daily and 


tion 


weekly newspapers throughout th 
state. Each month they are supplied 
with a timely press release prepared 


by some member of the association 


Alice Boicourt, formerly homemak 


ing teacher at Paseo and Southwest 


High Schools in Kansas City, is now 
in Horsham, Sussex. England, as an 
exchange teacher Mrs Boicourt i 
teaching home crafts there. Her ex 


change counterpart is Dorothy Knapp 
Horsham, who will be in the 
States until the middle of 
1956, when Mrs. Boicourt will 
Miss Knapp is teaching in the 
Nichols Elementary Homemak 
ing Department in Kansas City, Mis 
souri. 


from 

United 
\ugust, 

return 


are available undet 


BARNES APPOINTED TO 
CONDUCT SOCIAL 
SECURITY REFERENDUM 


Mr \\ ard 


ot Schools. 


Barnes, Superintendent 
Normandy, and chairmar 
of the Board of Trustees of the Pub 
lic School Retirement System of Mi 
souri, has been appointed by Govern 
Phil M. Donnelly to conduct the refe 
endum for 


teachers to vote on socia 


security coverage 
Che appointment of the 


> 1 
Barnes by t 


Governor followed the action of t 
Board of Trustees of the Public Scl 
Retirement System on Dec. 7 whet 
formally went on record to ask the 


Governor to hold an election regar« 


ing social security coverage for teac 
ers of the retirement system 
Senate Bill No. 186 
ast session of the General Assembl 


provided that the referendum must 


passed DY 


requested by the Board of Trustees 
the Retirement System before tl 
Governor could officially take actior 


At the time this was written the dat 

ror the election had not been al 

nounced. There must be a peri 

90 days between the time that 

election is announced and the vote 

the reterendum The date will pre 
this issue 1 


ably be set by the time 


receive 


U. N. ESSAY CONTEST 
OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ten Missouri schools and colleg 


are oftering scholarships to hig! 
school seniors who take part in a na 
tional high school contest tor best es 
says on the achievements 0 t 
United Nations 

Chose who aré¢ interested sho 
write Miss H. L. Pickett, Room 830 
Boatman’s Bank Bldg St. Loui 
Mo. They should state why they ar 
interested in the N. and the oc 
ation they expect to pursue. Dat 
ol birtl s¢ name and addres ( 
parent or guardian and the name ol 
sponsoring teacher should be includ 

Schools offerin scholarships are 
tant ibal | i (st re \ llege Ha 
val Missouri Valley Colleg Mar 
shall Music and \rt Colleg« ot 
Louis; National College for Christia 
Workers Kansas City Pentecostal 
College, St Louis; Northeast M« 


State Teachers College, Kirksville; St 


Louis Institute of Musi Southwest 
Baptist College, Bolivar Southeast 
Mo. State College, Cape Girardeau 
William Jewell College, Liberty 


Several nursing school scholarships 


certain conditions 
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PRESENT CASE FOR 
FEDERAL SUPPORT 

lwo professors at the University 
of Missouri recently had published an 
article pertaining to federal support 
for schools 

Dr. W. W. Carpenter and Dr. A. G. 
Capps, professors of education at the 
University of Missouri, are authors ot 
the article “The Case for Federal Sup- 
port” which was published in the 
School Executive, December, 1955. 

Chose who are interested in histori 
cal background and desire to learn 
more of the merits of federal support 
should certainly read this contribution 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ BREAKFAST 


Che Missouri State Breakfast tor 
principals attending the annual meet- 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National 
Education Association will be held at 


the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado, Saturday morning, March 
10 


Cost including tax and tip, will be 
$1.70. Reservations or notice of in- 
tention to attend should be sent as 
soon as possible to the Missouri State 
Representative, Miss Dorothy Os 
horne, 312 N. Noyes Blvd., St. Joseph, 
\lo 

The Denver Convention scheduled 
for March 7-10 will have three general 
sessions and a luncheon meeting. 

\mong the speakers at these meet 
ings will be Governor Frank Clement 
if Tennessee and Lawrence D. Has 
kew, Dean of the School of Education, 


University of Texas 


AASA TO ATTRACT 18,009 


More than 18,000 superintendents 
and other educational leaders from all 
parts of the United States are expect 
ed to make Atlantic City, N. J., live 
up to its name “Convention City ot 
\merica,” from February 18-23, when 
annual convention of the 
\ssociation of School Ad 


the 8lst 
\merican 
ministrators gets underway in the At 
lantic City Auditorium. 

Chis national meeting, held by one 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion's largest departments, has as its 
theme “Education, A Key To Lasting 
Peace Convention participants will 
hear some of the nation’s top educa 
tors, statesmen and business leaders 
discuss variations of the international 
theme. 

Gen. Carlos P 
Philippine delegation to the United 
Nations, will speak at one of the 
general sessions on “America’s Stake 


Romulo, chairman, 


in Asia.” The 35 students, each one 
from a different nation, who will par 
ticipate in the 1956 Herald-Tribune 
Forum for highschools to be held at 
one of the sessions, have chosen as 
their topic for discussion “The World 
We Want.” 

Marion B. Folsom, secretary, De 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and William J. 


Grede, past 
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president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, from Milwaukee, 
Wis., will also make major addresses 
during the convention. 

Other top speakers include J. Lester 
Buford, NEA president; AASA presi- 
dent Henry I. Willett, who is also 
superintendent of schools, Richmond, 
Va.; Mrs. Rollin 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, from Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and Lois M. Corbeil, president, As- 
sociated Exhibitors of the National 
Association 


Brown, president, 


Education 


AASA Chooses Hickey 
President-Elect 





Philip J. Hickey 


Philip J. 
Instruction, St 
President-Elect by the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
for 1956-57. He will assume office as 
president at the national group March 


I 
IS, 2957. 


Hickey, Superintendent of 
Louis, was chosen 


Dr. Hickey was sponsored for this 
position by MSTA and the Missouri 
\ssociation of School Administrators. 
His victory was announced Jan. 6 
after the final ballots were opened by 
the AASA Board of Tellers. 

He is one of Missouri’s most promi- 
nent educators, having been the 1953 
president of MSTA and the 1950 
president of the Missouri Association 
Administrators. He was 
AASA in 1953. 

Besides being president-elect of the 
\ASA, Dr. Hickey’s many honors in- 
clude a national citation by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews and an Honorary Doctorate, 
LL.D., from Lindenwood College. 

He has served on the boards of 
directors of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, Lindenwood College, Met- 
ropolitan YMCA, General Motors 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild and 
in many other civic groups. 


of School 


also vice-president of 


SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 
MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations 
under secretary, will address ol ot 
the general sessions at the 40th a: tal 
convention of the National Assecia- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals in 
Chicago, February 25-29, the Nation 
al Education Association announced 
today. 

\pproximately 4,000 educators 
all parts of the nation are expected 
to attend the convention which has as 
its theme “Educational Leadership 
Chat People May Learn.” Conver 





headquarters will be in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel 
Participants in the four-day meet- 


ing will also hear addresses by the 
following speakers: Benjamin C. Wil- 
Chicago Public 


Shirer, author 


lis, superintendent ol 
Schools; William I 
and commentator from New York 
City; John A. Schindler, author of 
How To Live 365 Days A Year, and 
an internist at the Monroe Clinic, 
Monroe, Wis.; Ruth Alexander, au- 
thor and lecturer from Chicago; Ket 
neth W McFarland, guest lecturer 
for the General Motors Corporation, 


Detroit, Mich.; and Carl S. Winter, 
author and lecturer trom Oak Par 


Ill 


FRENCH OFFER CHANCE 
FOR TEACHING ABROAD 


Teachers with a good knowledge of 
le fer one of 30 





French may be eligi 


university fellowships or 40 teaching 

assistantships offered by the French 

Government to Americans 
Recipients of assistantships will 


teach conversational English in secor 
dary schools or be selected for postes 
de lecteurs in universities 
\pplicants for 

should apply to the 
Student Department of the 
of International Education, 
67th St., New York 21, N. Y 


French 
the 1956-57 awards 
United states 
Institute 


] ict 


REFERENCE BOOK 
EVALUATION 


Unbiased, critical reviews of ency- 
j 


clopedias, dictionaries, atlases and 


other reference books sold to s« 
by book salesmen can be found in the 
Subscription Books Bulletin, published 
quarterly by the American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois, $3.00 a year. A 
sample copy is available on reques 
Che bulletin is available at most coun 
ty and regional libraries and many 
public libraries If not available 
through these sources, the Missouri 
State Library, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, can supply a photostatic copy 
of a review of any reference work 
from the Subscription Books Bulletin. 
The use o this bulletin will help 
school librarians and administrators 
by enabling them to avoid the pur- 
chase of books not suited to the needs 


of the school. 
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PTA OFFERS 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is offering eight schol- 
arships to teachers in service. 

[he scholarships amounting to $100 
may be used for summer sessions. 

In the past the Missouri Congress 
has offered only tive but increased the 
number to eight for the current year 
The deadline for making applications 
for a scholarship is March 1. Applica- 
or further information may be 
had by writing Mrs. R. R. Boswell, 
Chairman, The Caroline B. Ullman 
Student Loan Fund and Scholarships, 
Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 615 W. 74th, Kansas City, 
Mo 

The PTA _ hopes interest will be 
such that all of these scholarships will 


be used this year 


JEWELL COLLEGE 
PLANS SCIENCE SHOW 


William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo., will hold a Science Night, April 
5, according to Dr. Wallace A. Hilton 
of the college. Four 30-minute science 
shows will be presented beginning at 
7:30 p.m. and repeated every half 
hour. The programs will consist of 
talks and demonstrations about the 
departments of chemistry, mathemat 
ics, physics and biology. 

The programs will be held in Mar 
ston Science Hall, which has recently 
een renovated and re-equipped at a 
cost of $130,000. Visitors may inspect 
laboratories and equipment and _ stu- 
dents will demonstrate and explain the 
apparatus. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 
DEMONSTRATION 


The Holden School has been select 
ed by the Missouri State Library for 
a demonstration of good school library 
service [Two book collections, repre- 
sentative of books that a good school 
library system should have, have been 
placed in the high school and in the 
elementary school Each collection 
onsists of approximately 1500 books 
The books include reading material to 
supplement classroom instruction and 
to provide for the various reading 
needs for information and recreation 
tor children of school age 

This demonstration of good school 
library service is a part of the Missou- 
m State Library Bookmobile Demon 
stration Service which is made avail- 
able to several adjoining counties each 
year. Books from the bookmobile sup 
plement the school library collection 
[his year the bookmobile demonstra- 
tion is serving Johnson and Lafayette 
counties and Jasper and Barton coun- 
tes. As an experiment only one school 
is being given the school library dem 
onstration. If it proves successful, 
other schools in each bookmobile 
demonstration area may be selected in 
the future for demonstrations of good 
school library service 
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OBSERVE BROTHERHOOD Human Relations in the Intern 


WEEK iate Grades 
Human Relations in_ the Junior 
[he annual observance of Brother High School ; 
hood Week occurs February 19-26 Human Relations in the Senior 
The theme is “Brotherhood for peac¢ High School a ad 
and freedom—Believe it! Live it! Human Relations in the Colleges 
” and Universities 


Support it : 
“a . _— : Human Relations in the Indepet 
The Commission on Educational ,; 

° ° ’ dent Schools 
Organizations has prepared the fol 
\ny 


lowing materials for use in schools 


of the above materials desired 


ve obtained by writing the Na 


may | 
and colleges: tional Conference of Christians and 
Human Relations in the Primary jews, 1615 Chemical Building, St 
Grades. Louis 1, Missouri 





WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


An idea we hope proves interesting, useful 





Chicago Natural History Museum offers 


Science Teaching Aid / 


18 different U.S. rocks and minerals boxed ff 
and accurately labeled for classroom use in f 
teaching science, nature and the natural f Rod 
resources of our country. Accompanied by (——/<#d, 7 
90-page illustrated booklet. \ 


@ This booklet, which the chil- 





dren can read themselves, with Above poccmens Smcmaes 
. bhble Pup / klet. Box #14 x \4 cor , .) 
26 pages of photographs, helps identify Bey r 
. : iff f ks and miner accura 
and classify rocks and minerals. It oan * , 
: . Hi fz, mt ’ chrysocoll y at 
provides factual material about each one Serres rere sini ree, 
of the specimens—some of them millions 
ee Swe Seg thre ” ; 
of years old. .\t is called “For Pebble Pups”. Because of its value in the school curricu 
lum. CHICAGO NATURAL H OF MUSEUM 
This authoritative booklet is a basic help — cends out. at cost, box of specimens ( pictured 
in working out a science or nature study unit. above) including 90-page booklet FoR PEBBLE 
It goes far beyond this in starting youngsters PUI a handy. junior collecting guide 
on lifetime hobby and in awakening them to : 
the excitement and adventure to be found 
ce ~e IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in study of geology and mineralogy. , 
FOR THE SPECIMEN BOX including 90-page 


Information is given about fossils, oil traps, PEBBLE PUPS BOOKLET (described), send 
volcanoes, gems, Carlsbad Caverns, and open your name, address and $1.25 with your 
pit mines. Suggests reading and recommends order to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
the very simple but necessary equipment. MUSEUM, Chicago 5, Ill. Postage is prepaid. 


\ Here’s easy way fo relax! 
) Enjoy that refreshing Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 





i ——— - flavor. And chewing helps relieve tension. 














The University of Missouri | 
1956 Summer Session June 11-August 3, 1956 





A COMPREHENSIVE UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 


Summer Session classes will be offered in all the 
University Schools and Colleges: 


College of Arts and Science Graduate School | 
College of Agriculture School of Journalism 
School of Business and School of Law 
Public Administration School of Medicine 
College of Education School of Veterinary Medicine |] | 
College of Engineering | 


AIR CONDITIONED FACILITIES | 


| 
The Memorial Student Union is completely air conditioned. The Educa- | 
tion Reading Room and the Social Science Reading Room of the General | 
Library are also air conditioned. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The following special features have been planned, others may be added to 
the program: 





School Administrator’s Workshop Guidance Service for High School 
Reading Conference Students 

Special Education Conference All State High School Band, Or- |] | 
Dramatics Workshop chestra and Chorus | 
Music Education Workshop Child Study Clinic 
Concerts Lectures 


Recreational Programs 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS 


The great demand for well qualified teachers makes this an exceptionally 
good time for teachers to plan for summer study. Programs leading to | 
certification requirements and all degrees in teacher education are available. | 


For Information about the Summer Session Write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


107 Hill Hall—University of Missouri—Columbia, Missouri 

















Missoula, Mont. Grades, High School, College. 
Member N.A.T.A. Western Certification Booklet with 
41 Years’ Placement Service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


Western States, Alaska, H ii, Forei 
HUF TEACHERS AGENCY Register Now. enn Ror ga fo 








Se } 
ROCKKITT- TEACHERS TEACHERS COME WEST 


Free enroliment—Largest in West 


AGENCY Unexcelled Service 
410 U S.Nat Bann BLoc Denver. Coco Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. Mgr. 

















SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
508 N. GRAND BLVD. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
This teachers agency established in 1903. Places teachers in Public and 
Private Schools, Universities and Colleges. If you want professional and 
financial advancement, write us NOW for FREE enrollment form. 
Member N.A.T.A. Average placement salary last year over $4,000. 
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KANSAS CITY PARENT 
HANDBOOK ISSUED 

PTA’s and public schools in Kansas 
City have sponsored for a number of 
years a parent education program to 
assist parents in the guidance of their 
children. A handbook for those partici- 
pating in the program has been re- 
cently issued by the Family Lite Ed 
cation Department of Kansas Ci 

The booklet deals with the 


sion group, the main medium of parent 
education and program aids. Director 
of the Department of Family i 


Education is Dr. Esther E. Prevey 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
CONFERENCE HELD 


The Fourth Annual Elementary 
Principals Conference was _ held 
Joplin, Mo., January 27 and 28, spon- 
sored by the Joplin Elementary Prin 
cipals Association 

The conference was divided into 
three sessions, each devoted to a dif- 
ferent theme. Future problems of ele- 
mentary schools, responsibilities of 
the elementary principal and the educa- 
tion of exceptional children were dis 
cussed. 

J. Franklin Edwards, president of 
the Joplin Elementary Principals As- 
sociation, presided over the _ confer- 


ence. 


COUNSELORS WANTED 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CAMPS 
An expected increase in the number 
of Girl Scout campers this summer 
will necessitate an increase in the 
number of counselors. Teachers are in 
much demand for these positions 


Directors, unit leaders, waterfront 
directors, program consultants, food 
and health supervisors and _ business 
managers are the positions offered 
Qualifications vary, but applicants 
must be 21 or over; camp directors 
must be 25 or over. 

Teachers wishing positions neat 
home should call the office of their 
local Girl Scout council. Otherwise 
write to Miss Fanchon Hamilton, Re- 
cruitment and Referral Division, Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 44t 


St., New York 17, N. Y. 


HANDICAPPED ARTIST 
CONTEST UNDERWAY 

Amateur handicapped artists art 
gible for $3,050 in prizes in a national 
art contest. First prize is $1,000 and 
the remainder is in the form of 21 
other prizes. 

A handicapped artist is one whose 
ability to function in normal activities 
is substantially impaired; for amateur 
status the major portion of his income 
must not be as an artist. 

Full information and _ application 
forms are available from the Section 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, State 
Department of Education offices. The 
contest is sponsored by four organiza 
tions, including the Morris Morgent- 
stern Foundation, a philanthropic of 
ganization. Contest closes May | 





SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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STOUTLAND INITIATES 
SAFETY MEASURES 


Stoutland Reorganized School Dis- 
trict R-2, Stoutland, Mo., has initiated 
three measures to promote safety in 
the 458-pupil combination elementary 
and highschool. 

Karl Akars, superintendent, intro- 
duced a fire drill program that vacates 
two-story school building in 54 
seconds. He also reformed the dis- 
missal system which had the city chil- 
dren walking along the same narrow 
road to their homes that was used by 
the school buses transporting the 
rural children. Children were held un 
til the loaded buses had left and par 
children were in 


the 


ents picking up 

structed to wait until the buses were 
gone 

The final safety measure was the 


preparation of safety posters by the 
elementary children and the showing 
of safety films by the highway patrol 





FILM HIGHLIGHTS 


A film dramatizing the frustrations 
of a boy who was “left on the side- 
lines” while his classmates played 
games because his school didn’t have a 
good physical education program, has 
been released by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation (AAHPER), the Na- 
tional Education Association announced 
recently. 

“They Grow Up So Fast” tells the 
story of a typical grade-school boy 
who lost faith in himself because he 
was snubbed by his classmates when 
they teamed up for games. The boy’s 
school had good athletic equipment 
and playgrounds, but did not have ex 
perienced teachers to help the young- 
sters develop skill in sports, games, and 
other physical activities. The film, first 
to be produced by AAHPER, seeks 
to interpret physical education to the 
public, to educators, and to parents. 

The 27 minute, 16 mm film in sound 
and color may be ordered from the 
American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation, NEA, 
12001 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Cost is $135. 
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Would You Like to Teach in Puerto Rico? 


Vacation while teaching in colorful Puerto Rico. Salary 


$4000 up, depending upon qualifications. 
MAN AND WIFE COMBINATIONS WELCOMED 


The superintendent of the American Antilles Consolidated 
Schools in Puerto Rico plans to be in our offices early in 
1956 for interviews. For further information write ILLI- 
ANA TEACHERS SERVICE, Champaign, Illinois. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 









Typical ae 
Residence Hail 





oS eee ze iia A 
COLORADO ROCKIES 


Come this summer to the University of Colorado—one of America's fine universities 
Enjoy study and vacation pleasures with fellow students from every part of the nation. 
Accelerate study, do make-up work, take refresher courses, work toward advanced 
degrees. 


A well-organized prog 


student Weekend 


Mountain Recreation. 
enjoyment of summer 


In Boulder, in view of snow-capped peaks: within 
easy walking distance of mountain trails, stream for 


27 miles from Denver; 34 miiles from scenic Rocky hikes, guided mountain climbs; bus trips ove 
Mountain National Park spectacular mountain highways: nature tour 
fri ad othe 
800 Courses leading to undergraduate and grad —, a a oo we 
uate degrees. Excellent study facilities: we sn om 
equipped laboratories, classrooms; 800,000-vo Tuition Fees determined by numbe f edit 
ume library. hours carried. Full 10-week study ¢ gram ave 
‘ f . Sior ¢ , 
Lecture Series by world's leading scientists pont + > vad Catered socitante: 0 $33 
, resi or either S-week term $33 $63 
summer-long Creative Arts Program: drama 
concerts by world-renowned artists; arts and Attractive Accommodations in handsome Univer 


Typical room and board, $!9 
‘“ 


sity residence halls 
per week. Students may also live 
approved housing 


crafts exhibits symphony concerts in Red Rocks 
Amphitheatre; Central City Opera 


Invigorating summer climate. Bright deys 
comfortably cool nights, ideal for study 


UNIVERSITY 


and 


of COLORADO 


1956 SUMMER SESSION... 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: June 18-July 20; July 24-August 25 
Registration: First Term, June 15-16; Second Term, July 23 






* A variety of workshops and conferences w upple 

. ment the reguiar academic program of the 956 Summer 
Dean of the Summer Session ° Session. These include the Curriculum and Instruction Work- 
Macky 319 = shop which will be offered in three separate sections 
University of Colorado, ge ure. 18-July 20 (5 hours credit); July 2-August 10 (6 hours 
Boulder, Colorado ~ credit); July 23-August 10 (3 hours credit), each work- 
PI 4 5 Sessi . shop offering opportunity for special study in such fields 
Bulletian me your summer 2@5si0N my as curriculum, administration and supervision, guidance 

4 ra evaluation, arts and crafts, etc. 

Your Name... e Other workshops will include the Junior College Work- 
i i ~ x shop (June 18-July 20—3 hrs. credit) concerned with spe- 
City, State . cial interests and needs of junior college teachers 
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Announcing 


a new and improved language arts spelling program 
for Grades 1 through 3 


READING ROAD TO SPELLING 


* Features a new and more natural way of teaching spelling by 
the Word-Group Method . . . with all words grouped accord- 
ing to ease and effectiveness of teaching and learning 


* Develops understanding and use of words in story context 


* Teaches pupils how to use the correct forms of capitalization 
and punctuation 


* Teaches spelling through specially-developed tactile and 
kinesthetic methods 


* Provides abundant review, reteaching, and testing activities in 
spelling and related language-usage skills 


* Contains a complete guidebook program for each grade. 


Write for complete details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


























THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
grades 3-12 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
grades 3-12 


THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


pre-primer - grade 8 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


intermediate 


The L. W. Siuger Co., Vue. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 














POLIO FOUNDATION 
OFFERS ASSEMBLY KIT 


A highschool assembly kit on pol 


is available free from local chapter 
of the National Foundation for Infar 


tile Paralysis. It includes suggestior 


for student participation and outline 


a choice of programs: panel, qu 


skit, film, drama or talks. It als 


includes booklets of source materia 


The kit may also be obtained fro 


the Division of Public Education, Na 


tional Foundation of Infantile Par 
ysis, 120 Broadway, New York 


N. Y. Write for AK-1. 


GUIDE HAS NEW WAY 
TO CHOOSE COLLEGES 


\ new method to help highscl 


students choose a college has been i 


corporated in “The College Finder,’ 
448 page college guide published 
the B'nai B'rith Vocational Servi 


Bureau. 

Using an accompanying — stud 
preference form, the student checl 
off eight major characteristics that |] 
seeks in a college. By the use of 


code, he can select among the almos 


2,000 institutions listed that whi 
vest suits his needs 


The book and a pad of 100 pretere! 
forms sell for $3.50 at the B’nai B’rit 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1129 Ve 


mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. | 
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New Books 





Dress, by Bess V. Oerke, Charl 
\. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill, 195 
575 pages. Price, $3.90. 

Homemaking for Teen-Agers, 
Irene E. McDermott and Florence W 
Nicholas, Charles A. Bennett Co. In 
Peoria, Ill, 1955. 492 pages. Pri 
$3.48 


American Technical Society’s Free- 


hand Sketching, by J. W. Giachir 
and Henry J. Beukema, America 
Technical Society, Chicago, 


pages. Price, $1.65. 


Mental Health & Guidance for Ex- 


ceptional Children, Porter Sargent 
Publisher, 11 Beacon St., Boston & 
Mass. 80 pages. Price, $1.25 


Education for the Parents of Ex 


ceptional Children, Porter Sargent 
Publisher, 11 Beacon St., Boston ! 
Mass. 32 pages. Price, $.65 

Stairway to College, by Norm 
Ruby and Harold Ruby, Porter Sar 
gent, Publisher, 11 Beacon St., Bos 
ton, Mass. 80 pages Price, $1.10 

Do It Yourself With Aluminum 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine 33 
West 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y 
136 pages. Price, $3.95 

Junior English in Action, Book 
for grade 9, by J. C. Tressler an 
Henry I. Christ, D. C. Heath and C 
Boston, 1956. 480 pages. Price, $2.% 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY! 
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FILM AVAILABLE 

A film clip “Learning Brings Ad- 
venture” developed by the Division of 
Radio and Television of Chicago pub- 
lic schools presents an _ interesting 
joint of view on the use of audio-visual 
materials. 

The program provided by the script 
and film clip covers 31% minutes. The 
film is 16 mm. If you would like to 
borrow a copy of this, please write Mr. 
rR. C. Glazier, Director, Public Infor- 
mation, Springfield Public Schools, 
Springfield, Missouri 


ECONOMY IN 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION 

The Research and _ Publications 
Committee of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction recently 
published a pamphlet “13 Principles of 
Economy in School Plant Planning 
und Construction.” 

This 47-page brochure deals with the 
principles of selection, educational 
planning, usefulness, flexibility, expan 
sibility, exactness, simplicity, compact- 
ness, multiple use, modular coordina- 
tion, repetitive design, durability and 
prefabrication. 

Included in the publication is an 
extensive bibliography relative to 
school plant economies 

Copies may be obtained for $1.00 
each from the Council’s Secretary, W. 
D. McClurkin, Peabody College, Nash- 
ille, Tenn 
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DEATHS 








ANDREW D. PIERSON 
Andrew D. Pierson, a former teach- 
er in the Kansas City system, died 
recently in Pomona. Mr. Pierson was 
graduated from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1917, going then to Kansas 
City where he taught mathematics in 
Northeast highschool until 1922. For 
the next 31 years he taught in the 
Kansas City junior college retiring in 


1953 


MRS. DON LEE EUBANKS 

Mrs. Don Lee Eubanks, 87, of 
Milan, died Dec. 20. During the early 
period of her life she taught schools 
in Putnam and Sullivan counties. For 
many years she had been associated 
with the newspaper business 


W. A. KLECKNER 


W. A. Kleckner, 80, former member 
of the staff of Hannibal-LaGrange 
College, died recently at his home in 
Gary, Ind. Dr. Kleckner at one time 
served as field representative for Han- 
nibal-LaGrange College and later 
joined the teaching staff in the Eng- 
lish department. He became head of 
the English department and served in 
this capacity for the 25 years he was 
connected with the college. He re- 
tired from active service about three 
years ago. 


FEBRUARY, 1956 








ELECTRICITY CAN'T BE STORED 


— = 

| i 

| ] 
| 


noe or a 


A 


bor takt (E] arel ([7 
IT'S MADE the instant you use it 


¥ , 





| ae with the speed of light 4/V (186,000 
miles a second) electric power races from turbines 
= A through 





in the generating plants 

step-up transformers [f. .. over high-voltage 
transmission lines ii to step-down transformer 
substations {phy .. then over primary electric lines 
to your neighborhood circuits . . . and through other 
transformers that step the current down to usable 
voltage for service inside your home. 4° TTR ™ 

Although your demands vary from hour to hour(Py - 
during the day and night... as well as month to 
month during the year . . . we must be prepared 
at any time to meet your peak MN, demand for power 
This means, of course, that we must keep the maximum 
amount of equipment ready at all times“? to 
respond quickly to the needs of 250,000 castoeners. A part 
of the time this equipment is idle ie . . but, idle 


or not, the investment costs go on constantly. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 








Would You Like to Teach in California? 


Salary schedules may range from $3900 up to as much as 
$7000. Living expenses are quite reasonable. Several schools 
have already reported that their personnel men will be in 
our offices in early 1956 for interviews. For further informa- 
tion write ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE, Champaign, 
Illinois. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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FOR GRADES 1-6 


HEATH 
ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


BY HERMAN AND NINA Schuectder 


\ maximum of science activities, 
spiral development of topics, in- 
tegration of science with other sub- 
a balanced selection from all 
branches of science, content deter- 
children. 
separate 


jects, 


mined by the needs of 
Teachers Edition and a 


T inher Guide 


D.C. Heath and Company 
815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Representatives: 


Hubert Gramstad, M. L. Ward 











MODEL 


SECRETARY RECORD 


The new loose leaf record sys- 
tem adaptable to all types of 
school districts, whether large 
or small, and especially devel- 
oped for the Secretary or Dis- 
trict Clerk. 


Record consists of: 
Large plat of district 
Organization, recommendation, etc. 
Oaths of Directors 
Minutes of Board Meetings 
Insurance record 
Record of warrants issued 
Receipts for school year 
Bond and coupon record 
Bound in black imitation leather, 
gold stamped 


Available also, are heavy duty, cloth 
bound binders for Missouri Uni- 
form Accounting record forms. 


Order from 


Model Publishing & School 
Supply Company 


1606 Hodiamont Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Member of N.S.S.I. 
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NATIONAL 
om RAILROADS 


This internationally famous train 
flashes across sixteen countries on its way 
to the fabulous and colorful civilizations of 
the mysterious East. It carries First and Second 
class only. Single and double berth compart- 
ments at night Wagons -Lits International 
Sleeping Car Company, and sitting rooms dur- 
ing the day, with a dining car (Wagon-Restau- 
rant) catering from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. The 
official languages for the entire distance are 
French and English. 

You can secure your rail accommodations before you leave. 

Tickets may be purchased and advance reservations made 

through your Travel Agent or at any of our four offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY” 


1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. * 6030 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ae 








FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE, N.Y. Dept..SO-1 
Please send me free ee 
the new illustrated Address 
booklet “France.” City Stote. ! 








PROFESSIONAL WORK 


Handbook designed to give elemep- 
tary school principals tips on develop. 
ing good techniques for professional] 
association work at state and 
levels has issued. For 
the publication, write National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th St., N.W 
Washington 6, D. C. Price, $1.00 


RE. 
10¢a! 


been copies of 


LEAFLET OFFERED 
ON RECREATION 


A leaflet, “Recreation—An Esse: 
tial Part of the City Plan,” calls for a 
long range plan for acquiring and de- 
veloping recreation lands. It describes 
the essential features of playgrounds 
playfields and large parks. 

Single copies are available free from 
the National Recreation Associatio: 


8 West 8th St., New York 11, N. Y 


DON’T DISCOUNT DAD 

The above is the heading of a pam- 
phlet written specifically for teachers 
who want to encourage more partici 
pation by fathers in the work of class- 
room and school. It is the first of the 
National School Public Relations As- 
sociation “Key Series” pamphlets 
each one designed to help the class 
room teacher tackle a different publi 


relations problem effectively. Single 
copy, $.10, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 
Look Features 
American Teacher 

Look magazine will carry in it 
February 21 issue which reaches tl 
news stands February 7, a specia 
16-page feature on the teacher 


America. 

According to those who saw the ad 
vance layouts and galley proofs, this 
is one of the most dramatic and signif 
icant jobs that has happened in tl 
field of education in many years 

If after reading this feature you aj 
preciate the work of the author and 
the contribution of Look in presenting 
it, please follow up with a friendly 
letter of appreciation to Look maga- 
zine. 





New Faculty Members 





MAPLEWOOD 


Elementary: Charles Jecmen, Mrs 
Joan Grimm, Glenn Condit, Mrs. Pa- 


tricia Calton, Mrs. Helen Scoggin, 
Mrs. Olive Elmore and Mrs. Esther 
Brown. 

Highschool: Patricia Sue Collins, 


E and Spch; Mrs. Esther G. Damm, 
Art; Martha Thiebes, E; Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Geaslen, HE; John L. Jones, 
crafts; Mrs. Patricia Moore, E and SS; 
and Mrs. Martha Scheller, M. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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Now Grades t6 
re WOODLAND FROLICS 
SERIES 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 
@ Adds fun to your reading program 
@ Stimulates interest in reading 
@ Bridges the gap between basal 
and free reading 
@ Creates a desire in children 
to read “‘on their own" 
Reading is fun with this series of de- 
lightful animal stories. Each of the eight 
books of the Woodland Frolics Series 
provides recreational reading that adds 
voriety and zest to the reading program. 
Based on child interest, they furnish 
colorful contrast to the child-experience 
content of basic readers. Each book con- 
tains high story interest, colorful illustra- 
tions, large, easy-to-read type, and a 
vocabulary that overlaps that of leading 
basal reading series. 


WHO ARE YOU? 


Pre-primer 
List Net 

(Paper 

Binding) $ .48 $ .36 

(Cloth 

Binding) $1.00 $ .75 


WATCH ME 


$1.24 $ .93 


DOWNY DUCK 
GROWS UP 


First 


Reader $1.36 $1.02 


LITTLE LOST 
BO BO 


Second 
Reader $1.60 $1.20 


Chippy Chipmunk’s 
Vacation 











Primer 


Third 
Reader 1.68 1.26 


Gordo and the 
Hidden Treasure 


Fourth 
Reader $2.08 $1.56 


CHICHI'S MAGIC _ 


Fifth 
Reader 2.12 1.59 


THE HEART OF 
THE WILD 


Sixth 
Reader 2.32 1.74 


Write for FREE 


descriptive literature. 


“Steck Company 


SHERS + AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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High Standards for 
Superintendents 
By James A. Wells, Seneca 
The public is continually being 
told that shortage of 


public school 
not being told that there is a sur- 


there is a 


teachers, but it is 


plus of school superintendents. 


The 
tion with the schools of ae aa 
urge | 


summer schools, in connec 


continue to and 
take 
educational administration. 
fore, the surplus of school superin 


encoul age 
courses in| 
There- | 


men to graduate 


tendents will continue to grow 


summer by summer. 

Probably the teaching profession 
in Missouri could persuade the 
State Department of 
and the 


tion in the state to set very high 


Education 
several schools of educa- 


standards for admission to gradu- 
ate work in school administration 
and Our 
could also urge the State Depart 


that a 


supervision. profe ssion 


ment of Education to rule 
potential superintendent of s¢ hools 
for 


shall 


have completed two full years of 


must have taught successfully 


at least ten years, and that he 


eraduate work in school admin 


istration and supervision. 
Selection Basis 

Furthermore, 
in the future to graduate training 
in school administration should be 
the 


the men admitted 


carefully chosen on basis 
high 


under-graduate 


very 
standing in 
work 
Personality and aptitude tests, de 
that they 


be reasonably expected to make 


of a scholastic 


their and on 


signed to indicate could 


outstanding school administrators 

If our profession can get these 
proposed changes made in the se 
lection, training, and certification 
of prospective school superintend 


ents, the schools of tomorrow will 


produce a muc h better world in a} 


social, economic, political, and cul 


tural sense. Thus everybody would 
profit by the very careful selection, 
training, and certification of men 
interested in making a life-time 
work of administering the public 
schools of Missouri. Let us remem- 
ber that “A stream 
higher than its source.” 


can not 





rise 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 11-July 13; July 16-August 17 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degree 
Programs in 
Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, 
Education 
Engineering, Liberal Arts, Pharmacy 


Special summer institutes, 





conterences, 


clinics and workshops supplement the regu- 


lar academic program. 


Educational and 
Recreational Tours in 
Scenic 
and Historie 
Rocky Mountain Region 


At an altitude of 


200 feet, the University of 


Wyoming offers a superb summer climate 


for study and recreation, 


For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMsE SCHOOL, 





DEPT. sC-N y OCS 
Plea | te informat rega 

Su Prog 

Nar ¢ ee —_ ——— 
St. and No = ane 
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Special Interest— 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 





$1 








The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 






sCRAYOL 4 


ARTISTA 


SBS Se eee 





satel i vate 


GENIE 
r Pel 
~~ — # 
a 
J 
Scere PoE 
LAY 
C Ol, 
has 
CRAYOLA®™ .. . ARTISTA” Water Colors 
. . ARTISTA” Tempera . . . GENIE 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA” Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA” Modeling Clay 
. . » SHAW” Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 


SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Ine. 
Rep. in Missouri is 
William J. Kresge 





Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

























Be the first in your school to use the new material 
offered by the advertisers in School and Community. 
Sometimes not all the attractive offerings are listed 
in this column, so watch the advertisers’ own cop 


In using the coupon below, please print your name, 
address and title 
77. Train Display Streamer. A display item, 16 


inches long, accordion folded for filing, printed 
and back to show freight and passenger trains, 
color. One copy only pe-> classroom. (Association ¢ 
American Railroads) 

78. Helpful materials for menstrual education. |; 
dicate quantities of booklets desired for each ag 
level 

78a “You're a Young Lady Now” is an illustrat 
bookiet for girls 9 to 12 

78b “Very Personally Yours” is an_ illustrat 
booklet for girls 12 and older. See ad in this issu 
for ordering free movie by Walt Disney Productions 
and other teaching aides. (Kimberly-Clark Corpor 
tion, Cellucotton Division) 

79. Aids to help teach menstrual hygiene. [1 
quantities of booklets desired for each age level 

79a “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondere: 

) 


illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12 


79b “Growing Up and Liking It” is an illust 
booklet for girls 12 to 18. See ad in this issu 
ordering free color filmstrip and movie on fre 


(Personal Products Corporation 

80. “This ... Is How It Is”—what to expect 
you make the switch from high school campus to the 
\rmy team. (Department of the Army) 

81. “Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military 
Life”’—a folder for high school principals, careet 
guidance counselors and teachers. (Departn 
the Army) 

82. For Pebble Pups. As fully explained 
Wrigley ad in this issue, this 90-page booklet, wit 
26 pages of photographs, helps identify and classi 
rocks and minerals. It goes beyond being a bas 
help in studying science, and nature, it starts young 
sters on a lifetime hobby and awakens them to 















































State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1955-56 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 


I indicate quantity 


desired where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each 








number circled. 
77. 78a. 78b. 79a. 79b. 80. 81. 82(1.25). 
83. 84. 9. 10. 11. 12. 48. 51. 55. 
Name 
Subject Grade 
School Name 
School Address 
City State Missouri 
Enrollment: Boys ee at ee Girls 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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DURABLE CLASSROOM 
SEATING 


Airliner No. 780-A 
Study Top Desk 


TUBULAR SEATING 


It’s lightweight and it lasts for years. 
Airliner Seating combines the 
strength of tough tubular steel with 
the body-fitting comfort of molded 
plywood seats, backs, and desk tops. 
Write for complete Griggs school 
seating catalog. 















THE EDWARDS PRESS 
Osceola, Missouri 








Books and Records 


Ask about this vital new 
approach to elementary 


school music education! 





ae Ue Fe Fs a a 


Publishing Company 





Harry Soper, Columbia, Mo. 


Box 61 Representative 
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fun to be found in the study of geol 
ogy and mineralogy. Included also is 
a box, 4 "x7 
ent rocks and minerals, accurately la 
beled Cost for booklet and specimen 
box $1.25. No C.O.D.'s Send $1.25 
(Chicago Natural History 


’ containing 18 differ 


with order. 
Museum) 


83. How To Apply For A Summer 
Job—supplies information on the 
ot organizations throughout the United 
States that seek extra help during the 


types 


1 


summer months, provides a list of 


over 150 kinds of jobs that may e€ 
found in such organizations, and sug 
gests pertinent intormation to be in 
cluded in a letter of application. Also 
supplies information on how a list of 
Summer Employers may be obtained 
One copy to a teacher. Not available 
after May 1 (National Directory 


Service) 


84. Bulletin of The University of 
Southern California. Announcement of 
the various courses that will be oftered 
during the Summer Session of 195¢ 


9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying 
Guide contains over 3500 items. Work 
posters, 


00ks, games, books, suppli 


and equipment are completely de 
scribed and illustrated to make this a 
source book tort teaching materials 
(Beckley Cardy Company 


10. Facts about writing short para 


pront (Bensotr pari 


graphs tor 
Publishers.) 


11. Worktext Catalog, 80-pag: 
log. Lists worktext, workbooks, tea: 
ing aids, tests, readers, and library 
books in the fhelds of mathematics 
science, music, reading, history, health, 
shopwork, and many others ry 
Steck Company.) 

12. Free Sample of Vinetex 
cloth with details of a money-1 
plan which school clubs have used 
mary years. (Vine Associates 

48. The Recording as a Teaching 
Tool is a compilation of articles or 
the use of records in the classroom 


from kindergarten through college. It 


suggests the great variety of educatior 
material available in this form, as well 
as the great uses to which records 
can be put. (Folkways Records & 
Service Corp.) 

51. School Furniture Catalog. \ 
24-page well illustrated catalog of seat 
ing and desk equipment tor various 


school uses Illustrations show the 
different type of installations in actual 
classrooms. (American Seating Con 


pany) 


55. Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of Education, 
History, Art, Music, 
guages, Journalism. Planned to satisfy 


Sociology, Lan- 


“in-service” credit requirements. Costs 
$495 and up. (Study Abroad.) { 





Horace Mann 
Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 


teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 
c/o Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 


Cyl. Body Type 
Any drivers under age 25? 
Over 65? 


Date Insurance Expires 


Name 
School 
Address 


City State 


Tape to Postal Card and Mail 


this Coupon NOW! for a 
Rate Quotation. No Obligation. | 











PTA’S —SCHOOL GROUPS 
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[ SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY ! ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds 
now making money every day on short 
paragraphs. I tell you what to write, 
where and how to sell; and supply big 
list of editors who buy from beginners. 
Lots of small checks in a hurry bring 
cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send 
for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave, Dept. 160-O, CHI- 
CAGO 26, ILL. 


CLINTON 
Teachers Agency 


Member N.A.T.A. 36th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 








West or Alaska, we can find it for 
you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth St., Clinton, Iowa 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
FOR TEACHERS 


The Summer Employment Di- 
rectory contains the names and 
addresses of employers, from 
coast to coast, who need ex- 
tra help during the summer 
months. All employers have 
asked to be listed in the Direc- 
tory. A wide variety of organi- 
zations are included, some of 
which are: resort hotels, dude 
ranches, summer camps, busi- 
nesses, industries, restaurants, 
hotels, summer resorts, nation- 
al parks, state parks, motels, 
and others. Instructions are 
given on how to apply. The 
price of the Summer Employ- 
ment Directory is $2.00. 


To: National Directory Service, 
Box 65, Winton Place Station, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 

I enclose $2.00 for the 1956 Sum- 

mer Employment Directory #14. 

Name 

Street 

City 


State 


Zone ; 
(Please print) 














Teaching Taxation 


(Continued from Page 13) 


pupils in gaining insight and un- 
derstanding of the meaning of 
taxation. 


Some imported goods are on the 
free list and are not taxed. Others 
are taxed. The duties are of two 
kinds (1) ad valorem duty, which 
is a per cent of the price of the 
goods where it is bought; and (2) 
specific duty, which is a certain 
amount per unit, as ten yards, etc. 
Several problems drilling on the 
meaning of these words should be 
worked. 


The income tax is a tax upon 
income. This method of raising 
money was made legal by a law in 
1913. It is upon the individual and 
corporation. Under the income tax 
law there is an exemption of $600 
for each individual or dependent 
and a double exemption for a per- 
son blind or over 65 years of age. 


In all my mathematics classes 
about January we work a farm in- 
come tax problem for a man, wife 
and two children (half of our pu- 
pils are rural so they are interested 
in doing what their parents are do- 
ing.) I gave all his income from the 
farm and expenses; this we entered 
on a 1040 F after each of the differ- 
ent items had been summarized. 
Then his net profit from farming 
was computed. I also let the man 
whose income tax return we were 
figuring work at the Odessa Shoe 
Factory and get a W-2 showing his 
gross income there, his net earn- 
ings, and his income tax withhold- 
ings. This was placed with the net 
farm earnings on the 1040 blank 
and the income tax computed by 
both the table and the long form. 
All pupils, even the ones 
seemed to enjoy this. I made a 


slow 


study guide on the 1040 instruc- 
tion book and had the pupils fill it 
out as I discussed the material and 
they asked questions. 


The following principles of tax- 


ation were discussed: 1. Taxes 


should fall justly on all classes. 


2. Taxation should be certain. ¢. 
Taxes should be collected when it 
is convenient for people to pay. 4, 
A tax should not cost too much to 


collect. 5. A tax rate should ris 


with the taxpayers’ ability to pay 

Last year our school district 
voted a $250,000 bond for 2 
years at approximately 210°. We 


figured this out in the mathematics 


classes for the 20 years. 


A Sample Test 
Test 
each of the following terms and 


I Vocabulary ‘Test—dcefinge 
spell them: tax, tariff, specific duty, 
real estate, property tax, mill, in 
ternal revenue, income tax, exemp- 
tion, budget, assessed valuation, ad 


valorem duty. 


Test II 

1. Find the tax rate and express 
it four ways if the assessed valua 
tion is $75,000 and the amount ol 
the tax is $1020. 

2. Find the tax rate on property 
assessed at $1,250,000 if the amount 
of the tax is $54.23 and express it 
in four ways. 

3. How much tax would be paid 
on property assessed at $7,500 il 
the tax rate is $2.62 per $100. 

4. Find the import duties on 400 
clocks valued at $88 each. Duties: 
specify 24¥%c each and ad valorem 


32! 2%, 
5. .05C per $1 is what rate per 
$100, per $1000, how many mills 
per $1. 
6. Find the sales tax at 2% on 
29-95- 


7. Property worth $3600 is as- 


a sale for $ 


sessed at 3/4 of its value. What is 
the assessed valuation of the prop- 


erty? 
Test III 
1. What is a tax? 
2. List five improvements in 


your community made possible by 
taxes. Justify taxes. 

If the teacher is really interested 
in taxes, sets up goals, ties the 
pupils’ experiences to taxes, tests 
and does remedial work, then the 
pupils will learn about taxes, how 
to work taxation problems and 
have fun doing it. 
COMMUNITY 
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Education in Missouri 


(Continued from Page 11) 


and the people who moved and 
lived along it. 

And there was the 
and the two great historic rivers 


land itself 
bounding and crossing it. And the 


clear fast streams to the south 
where I had floated in the graceful 
john-boat and cast a spinner and 
vellow flv for the smallmouth bass. 
These were the reasons for my 
excitement. It was not until weeks 
had passed that I became aware 
that all of this; all of the historic 
richness and vitality of the state 
was interwoven with a great con- 
cept of free public education. 
Jefferson City, Missouri's capital, 
named in honor of the president 
most dedicated to the principle 
that education is the business of 
the state. 
estab- 


The first kindergarten, 


lished in spite of mockery and 
laughter, was in Missouri. 

rhen, an integrated schoo! pro 
gram, so that one could progress in 
an orderly fashion from the grades 
through highschool and on into 
college. 

And now, in the troubling prob- 
lem of segregation, Time Magazine 
gives Missouri education an un- 
qualified “A”. 

“MISSOURI: GRADE A: 80% 
of Missouri’s Negro children are 
studying whites; 
there has been no friction.” (Time 
Magazine, Sept. 19, 1955, page 25). 


now alongside 


This, too, is history. A history 
of educational leadership, leading 
in the direction and at the pace a 
democratic people wish to go. 

The excitement I felt, persisted. 
For as I studied and understood 
I realized that all education is ex- 
citing. 
felt it. And 


gone to 


Every teacher has 


every person who has 


school has felt it; the excitement 
of grasping something until that 
moment not understood. 

Congratulations to the teachers 
of Missouri . . . and to the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 


Mr. J. P. Nicholson, the film 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


producer; Irv Rusinow, the direc 
tor, and Pink Ridgell, cameraman, 
join me in thanking you for asking 
us to have a part in recording you 
first century of progress. 

Editor's Note: This film depict- 
ing Missouri's heritage of educa 
shown in every 


tion should be 


community in Missouri. A print 
of this 30 minute production in 
color and sound is available with 
out cost. Write Film Department, 
State 


tion, Columbia, 


Teachers Associa 


Mo., 


you desire to use it. 


ee 
COED 0" 


TAX RATE 


Missouri 
giving dat 


S. S. 286, 68th General Assembly 
requires a reduction only in the total 
school levy. In subsequent years a 


, 
school board may levy a rate of taxa 
than but not in 
rate authorized by vote oi 


LEVYING TAXES 

School tax levy 
tors of consolidated school district, if 
done in accordance with applicabl 
Statutes, is valid even if an 
appointed secretary of the board at 
tested to the levy action 


INSURANCE TAX 

Funds from 
eign Insurance Tax Fund July 
should have been apportioned on 1954 
enumeration; district receiving less 
than proper share may sue districts 
receiving excessive share if money has 
not been spent for school purposes; 
matter may be adjusted by officials of 
districts. 


LOCATING SCHOOL SITE 

Board of Directors of enlarged con 
solidated district has the au 
thority in its discretion to select site 
for construction of gymnasium and 
classrooms anywhere within 
enlarged district 


tion less excess of 


peopl 


dire< 


enacted by 


illegally 


County For 
1955, 


received 


school 


area ol 


TUITION AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


An elementary pupil of a school dis 
trict closed by the State Board of Ed 
ucation, attending a district other than 
one with which the district 
board entered into a contract for trans- 


closed 


portation and tuition expenses cannot 
compel district board to pay 
tuition and transportation expenses. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Resident of county living in school 
district belonging to another county is 
not eligible for election to county 
school board of his residence and can- 
not vote at the election of such board 


closed 
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SUMMER STUDY in 


S Earn professional advancement 
xf = through participation in one of 
our summer travel projects in 
the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc 
Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy in- 
service’ credit requirements. Tota! cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


scoereeeres 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University—graduat 
and under-graduate 

includes many distinguished 
professors. Organized social, cultura 
and recreational activities Comfort 
able rooms available on or near cam 
pus. Summer climate is delightful 

For BULLETIN, write to Dean of 
Summer Session, University of South- 


ern California, Los Angeles 7. 


Faculty 











FOLKWAYS RECORDS 

World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS, including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains a selection of the music of over 
1”) peoples, recorded on location each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by ex 
tensive notes by collectors and recognized 
authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children, ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ 
and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTER 
NATIONAL, SCIENCE and LITERATURE 
series 

Most of the issues are original record 
ings on HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cy 
cles ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS ars 
guaranteed for quality of reproductio 
ind content 

For complete catalog write te: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE 
CORP. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 











EDITORIAL 


The Financial Outlook 


INCE the approval by the people of the 
Foundation Program last October 4, many 
have been inquiring as to how far the money 
appropriated by the last General Assembly 


would go toward financing the new plan. 


An immediate answer was not available. It 
was necessary for the State Department of Edu 
cation to recalculate apportionments for every 
school district in the state based on current 
data. This was a tremendous job, for certain 
information had yet to be gathered from the 
school districts. 

It was common knowledge that the new plan 
would not be financed in full this biennium. 

For the state to pay its full share of the 
foundation program calls for $73,000,000 this 
year. Since the Legislature appropriated an 
estimated $52,600,000, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that school districts will receive about 
74 per cent of the funds to which they are 
entitled. 

Fach year the state makes three payments of 
state support to school districts. “The August 
apportionment amounted to $18,228,382.58. 
Payment in December amounted to $21,583, 
587.54. Thus school districts have now re 
ceived $39,611,970.12. This is 54 per cent of 
the amount that is due under the Foundation 
plan. An estimated 20 per cent more will be 
paid in the March apportionment. 

asic apportionments for equalization, teach- 
er incentive and flat grant (pupil attendance) 
are provided for under the Foundation Pro 
eram. The deficit of funds means that an esti 
mated 74 per cent of the entitlement will be 
paid in each of the basic apportionments. 

Special apportionments of state support areé 
made for transportation, exceptional educa- 
tion, orphan aid, and building aid abandon- 


36 


ment. Likewise, the entitlements will be paid 


at a 74 per cent level. 

Vocational funds, school building aid and 
free-textbook funds will not suffer a corres. 
ponding decrease but will be paid in full. 

With the last payment of the state being 
made next March it means school funds will 
be augmented by the cigarette tax collections 
only for the months of January and February. 
Barring an adverse court ruling, the fund will 
be increased by a complete year’s collection 
from the cigarette tax for the next fiscal period. 
[his coupled with increased assessments will 
account for the larger anticipated payment ol 
at least 86 per cent of the Foundation and spe- 
cial apportionments for the school year 1956- 
57. 

When the 1931 school law was implemented, 
the state paid 45 per cent of its obligation the 
first year and then fell to a shuddering 291, 
per cent of the amount due the second year ol 
its operation. The following year the Federal 
Government provided about $700,000 to sup- 
plement state funds. 

By comparison we are doing much better 
with the changeover under the Foundation 
Program. 

A few schools with sizeable enrollments at 
a 74 per cent payment would receive less from 
the state this year than last. However, next 
year on not less than an 86 per cent payment 
all schools of any size will be better off. 

Estimates indicate the 14 per cent the fund 
is short means about ten to twelve million 
dollars additional per year is needed to finance 
the program in full. Since enrollments are in- 
creasing the above will be increased for each ol 
the years for the 1957-59 biennium. 

Each candidate that announces for a position 
in the Legislature should be asked before the 
primary election is held to make clearly known 
his position in regard to appropriation of funds 
to fully finance this Foundation Plan. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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cing Survevs show that the average size of students stavs 

will about constant. Thev also show an increasing number of 

ions larger students in secondary schools. Our No. 445 

lary Desk is a practical answer to this problem. Developed 

. il through extensive research, and consultation with 

V1 - * . 
s educators, this is the one desk that meets the physical, 

tion psychological, and curricular needs of all students 

10d. — “big,” “normal,” and “small.” 

will 

t of 

spe- 

056- American Seating No. 445 Desk is 
functionally designed for student com 
fort, proper posture Pylon-type con 

ted, struction provides free footroom, permits 
unobstructed body movement: generous 

the 
space between chair and writing surface 

( 

IY Cradleform seat swivels on silent 

r ol nylon bearings for casy, one-motion entry 

eral and exit. . Lower rail on deep-curved 
seat-back is self-conforming to all stu 

sup- dents’ backs: offset back-brace gives extra 
hip room. Non-trash-collecting platform 
offers ample book-storage space. 

ttel The sloped desk top—of Amerex 

ion high-pressure-type plastic, or of lac 
quered plywood — measures 16” x 23” 
And desk heights may be varied — 27” 

: at 28”, 29”, or 30”. Write for folder fully 

om describing the design, construction, and 
adaptability of the modern No. 445 

ext Desk — today! 

ent 

ind 7 ee 

ion : i 

Exclusive Distributors 
nce 
BLACKWELL WIELANDY (CO. 
1n- . . ° 
1605 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
10 
HOOVER BROTHERS, INC. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
10n EE ee a a ea ae Se a a: eee Ekle ne hee eee 
the School Desks and Chairs Office, Librarv and Home Flags 
S E N D F °o R °o U R Sc hool Tables Fconomics Resstoent nt Athic tic Goods 
’ Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
wn c °o MPL E T E ¢ A T AL Oo G Auditorium Seating Window Shades Dashes and Inks 
1s Folding Chairs Laboratory Fquipment Office and Library Supplies 
nas Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplics School Papers 
complete line of schoo! supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warchouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
ry 








Do You Direct Your 


? | Own Affairs... AS 
Wisely as You Direct 


Your 
A Students 


Too often teachers, in Compare these typical rates for the MSTA 
, molding the future of our na sponsored insurance with any other policy 
tion’s youth, neglect the planning of their own offering comparable protection: 
futures. An important subject to which many 
teachers do not.give adequate consideration 1s - . = Bone " 
age ae 
life insurarice. 26 $5 8] 
You've heard teachers say, “Sure, I need $n gn 
more insurance, but I just can’t afford ee 


rae | ae $5.90 
This is no longer true. ‘Today any MSTA 
member can get up to $5000 life insurance 


protection for only a few cents a day. 


Your MSTA sponsors a Group Life Insur- 
ance Plan that offers its members insurance , , 
: You will find that these rates cannot be 
protection at the lowest premium rates obtain- ‘ti peo “a . . 
duplicated. Investigate this opportunity to ob 
able. ‘These low rates are possible because _s erie — 
tain low-cost insurance today. 
premiums are based up on teacher mortality 


rates only. 


* - 


Missouri State Teachers Assqciation 


“In case of death the bank pays your beneficiaries Columbia, Missouri : 


what you have saved. Life insurance pays them what Please send me additional iyformat 


you had hoped to save.” Group Lite Insurance Plan for tmémbers 
NAMI 
\DDRESS 


For further information 
Mail this coupon today. 
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